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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


Be youthful in middle-age 








Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN’ 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your 





Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify 

your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and in- 

crease all your Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 
Of all Chemists, 3/- & 5/- (double quantity) 


‘“PITYLLOSAN ’ is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets 
prepared under the direction of E. Bt UERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne 
University. No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 











Don’t resign yourself to growing old! Start 
taking ‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets to-day, and 
join the countless thousands of men and women 
over forty who have secured a new lease of 
youthfulness by this simple means. The re- 
vitalizing, rejuvenating effect of ‘Phyllosan’ 
brand of chlorophyll tablets (which are prepared 
under the direction of E. Buergi, M.D., Professor 
of Medicine at Berne University) is a scientific 
fact, established by laboratory and clinical tests 
and confirmed by the experience of medical 
men and the general public all over the world. 


The Old feel Young again! 


If you are over forty, ‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets will 
revitalize and rejuvenate you in body and mind, re- 
charge you with youthful vitality, and increase all your 
physical and vital forces—irrespective of age! “My 
husband and I,” writes Mrs. M. J. P., “have been 
taking ‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets, and we both feel 
about twenty years younger. I heave a daughter of 
twenty-iwo, and can run races, play games—anything— 
as we ll as (and sometimes better than) she can. Every- 
one ts astonished at my appearance now. Six weeks 
ago I was looking so ili and tired.” 





Coes Renewed! 


A Doctor writing in “ THE Swiss Mepicat Review” 
says: “There 1s no re medy in existence capable of 
strengthening the enitre human organism with the same 
efficiency as ‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets.’ ‘ Phyllosan’ 
brand tablets recharge every cell in your body with 
new energy and superabundant vitality. “Before I 
started taking *Phyllosan’ brand tablets,’ writes Mr. 
W. J.C, “J felt my term of life was practically over. 

. To-day, I am a different person, All that is 
said of * Phyllosan’ brand tablets is true, and I believe 
there ts no limit to their life-giving power. 





i COUPON for FREE BOOK 





i Send this coupon (or a postcard) to 

4 FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD., Distributors 

- (Dept. 54), 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1 

a Please send me a free copy of the hook entitled “ The Most 
Wonderful Substance in our World” describing Dr. Buergi’s 

— researches and the remarkable’ results obtained with 
* Phyllosan’ brand tablets. (Spec. 24/2/33. 
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Strengthening the 
children’s stamina 


Badly housed, poorly clothed, insufficiently fed, with lowered 
vitality, no wonder that so many children in East London's slums 
fall victims to illness, long continued and, far too often, fatal. 
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Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 








Our five whole-time 
(and one part-time) 
doctors have more 
than enough to do at 
our two dispensaries, 
and in paying emer- 
gency visits to those 
most seriously ill. We 
are strengthening the 
children’s stamina and 
power to resist disease 
by 

Providing 52,000 free 
breakfasts during the 
trying months of 
Winter. Will you help 
us in this effort ? Each 
meal costs 3d. A £1 
note pays for 80. 
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“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine {he LITTLE 'UN 


of the Mission, sent free on application. 


Full of will be grateful 


fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response, 








WARD OFF 
CPru” 


Listerine Antiseptic is a powerful protec 
tion against ’flu because it destroys the 


germs that cause it and ailays the infec- 


tion itself. 


For your own protection 


gargle with Listerine Antiseptic at least 


Of all chemists, 1/6, 3/¢, 5/6. 


The larger sizes are more economical. 


Gargle with 


LISTERINE 


BRAND ANTISEPTIC 


“ Kills germs in 15 seconds ”’—THE LANCET. 











‘Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 


No. 206. 
“NOTHING IF NOT CRITICAL 

It has been our practice for many years to read 
through the annual addresses of the chairmen of 
big companies in the hope that from them we might 
ourselves acquire the art of earning a living. Onc 
well-known financial authority thinks that perhaps 
in the next five or six years we will enjoy a measure 
of prosperity which few anticipate to-day. His 
hopes are founded on the sound work done during 
1932 by the present Conservative Government. 
He marks out four milestones on the road to 
prosperity, Lausanne, Ottawa, War Loan Conver- 
sion, and the British Government’s Despatch on 
December 1 on War Debts. As regards Lausanne, 
we used to read the reports of these international 
conferences, but when we found that they led to 
nothing except to further conferences we decided 
to wait until we were assured that we had come 
to the conference which was finally to settle things, 
when we would certainly read the report on this 
if we were still alive. Greatly daring we differ 
from this eminent financier on the matter of 
Ottawa. This, we think, will be found to be the 
one mistake made by the present government. 
We feel the Ottawa conference brought more con- 
fusion to an already confused world. Just at a time 
when foreign countries, after a period of ten years’ 
intensive protection, were finding that if they shut 
foreigners out they locked themselves in, England, 
we feel, should have shown the world that by 
internal economy she could have enjoyed at least 
as great a measure of prosperity as protectionist 
countries were then enjoying and so at last have 
brought them round to our way of thinking. 
Furthermore, as long as England did not ask for 
preferential terms with her Colonies, and maintained 
what used to be called the open door, England 
was always every other nation’s second choice. 
If we convert the Empire into a closed system we 
only invite a coalition against us. The War Loan 
Conversion was a brilliant feat of patriotism, but 
it depends on this government and future govern- 
ments whether the sacrifice made by the man in 
the street will be thrown away by political 
prodigality. if this and future governments 
exercise a wise restraint on their spending the 
shock of this conversion will benefit the business 
world. Few will long be able to live on the interest 
on their savings and will have to set to work again. 
There was a tendency a few years ago to feel too 
old at forty and sell out, almost an epidemic to 
amalgamate or float businesses and retire on what 
was tantamount to a government pension. As for 
the note on War Debts, this was a masterpiece- 
of English prose. Our Civil Service is not only 
the most competent and honest in the world, but 
they have a genius for what Fielding would call 
very pretty writing. It is said that a Royal Com- 
mission is generally appointed to shelve an awkward 
question, we believe it is really held to show how 
an uninteresting subject can be treated in a very 
interesting way by those who have the necessary 
literary gifts—we have read the report on the last 
coal commission twice over. The English are not 
a practical people: Mr. Punch’s idea of John Bull 
is very far from the mark; the truth was said by 
one who was at the same school as the present 
writer, the English are too poetical to be poets, 
they are a nation of brilliant failures, and the 
greatest talkers since the Grecks. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


IIERE is little reason to doubt that by the end of 
this week the Assembly of the League of Nations 
will have adopted without a dissentient vote, apart 
from that of Japan, the report on the Manchurian 
situation approved by its Committee of Nineteen ten 
days ago. Though this development has been long 
delayed, it is well that its importance, now that it has 
happened, should be appreciated. The League, it 
cannot too often be insisted, is no abstract entity, but 
an instrument to express and apply the co-operative 
decisions of the League’s Members. Ii is the British 
Government, the French Government, the Italian 
Government and the rest which, after full Cabinet 
deliberation, drafted the conclusions which the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen reached. Loose talking about the 
League wanting the British Government to do this 
or that simply darkens counsel. The League is the 
British Government and some fifty or more others, and 
there cannot be one British policy in Geneva and another 
in Whitehall. The delays have been deplorable, but it 
is something that on a difficult and complex issue 
League States should have found it possible to range 
themselves. in solid unity. In pre-League days the 
Sino-Japanese affair might have split the world. 
* * * * 

As for immediate developments, it is still uncertain 
what Japan’s intentions either at Geneva or in Jehol 
are. Those—they are only a minority—who have 
believed that Japan has been threatening more than 
She intended to perform must expect her to threaten 
to the end, and the end in that connexion is not quite 
yet. It is still conceivable, in other words, that the 
Mikado’s Government will decide neither to leave the 
League nor to flout the League. But all the signs point 
in the other direction. Casual fighting has begun on 
the Jchol frontier, and though that may mean little in 
itself it is pretty certainly the prelude to a concerted 


invasion. China is determined to resist, and while her 
troops cannot compare in skill or equipment with the 
Japanese, they exceed them heavily in numbers and are 
perfectly ready to be killed. In the end—if she presses 
on to the end—Japan must gain her objectives, but 
it may be at a cost similar to that paid at Shanghai. 
The most important question arising is whether the 
operations will be localized or whether war will be 
formally declared, and in that event waged on any 
front available. 
* * * * 

An Arms Embargo? 

The demands in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
for the declaration of an arms embargo against Japan 
were premature. No such action could be taken till 
after the League Assembly had, by adopting the report 
of its Committee of Nineteen, designated Japan as the 
aggressor in the present conflict. That had not happened 
by Tuesday. Sir John Simon, moreover, was obviously 
right in stating that collective international action in 
this matter must be attempted. It clearly must, and 
it is highly satisfactory that both the President-Elect 
and the Secretary of State of the United States should 
have declared themselves within the last few weeks in 
favour of the embargo principle. There are two lines 
of action which the League States could and should 
adopt immediately, without prejudice to future decisions. 
One is the declaration of an arms embargo; the other 
an agreement to withhold all financial facilities from 
Japan. The point has been raised that arms exported 
to China would probably fall into the hands of the 
Japanese. That is primarily a matter for the Chinese 
themselves. It could certainly provide no ground for the 
declaration of an arms embargo against both parties. 
An embargo against Japan ought to be arranged at 
Geneva and our own Government ought to take the 
lead in urging it, 
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Conflict in Germany 

It is now clear that if the present German Government 
sceures its majority at the coming elections, as in all 
likelihood it will, its success will be due primarily to the 
ruthless use of force. Blood is being shed in increasing 
volume in the course of the election campaign, and the 
Catholic Centre, for which the Nazis at first showed some 
respect, is suffering as heavily as the Communists or 
Socialists. The climax is the order to the police to shoot 
when necessary, but only to shoot the opposition. 
Hitler’s declaration that he will retain power at any 
cost is obviously to be made good, though the cost 
in the end may be greater than he calculated. With his 
own party well supplied with arms, and fully prepared 
to usec them with provocation or without, it is hard to see 
what reply the opposition can make, but the possibility 
of a split in the German Reich is not to be ignored. The 
Southern States, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg and 
Baden, are profoundly uneasy at the latest developments, 
and in Bavaria the restoration of the Wittelsbach mon- 
archy is being talked of openly. That must still be 
regarded as a remote contingency, but if the Nazis are to 
be enthroned in Prussia and to pursue their present 
methods, the secession movement in the south will gain 
in strength. Where President Hindenburg stands in all 
this it is hard to divine. Even those with the greatest 
faith in the Field-Marshal must find it hard to believe that 
he still has power to stem the tide of events, 

* * * * 


The C-emmons and India 

The division on Sir Henry Page Croft’s Indian resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons on Wednesday was 
extremely satisfactory, only 42 members voting for 
and 297 against. It is significant however that the 
Government whips were put on, which is unusual in the 
ase of a private member’s motion. The resolution 
condemned self-government at the centre under present 
conditions and demanded its restriction to the provinces— 
a policy which if adopted would set India in a blaze. 
The run of speeches as weil as the voting was such as 
may well content the Government, and there is every sign 
that the coming White Paper will meet with a fair and 
favourable reception in the House of Commons. It is the 
ultimate attitude of the Lords, where the views of Mr. 
Churchill (who refrained from speaking on Wednesday) 
can command much more support, that is doubtful. 


* * * ak 


Renovated Houses 

Lord Salisbury’s detailed and instructive letter in The 
Times on the subject of reconditioning slum property 
should concentrate attention on an aspect of the housing 
problem in which hopeful possibilities are inherent. 
There is a vast amount of slum property which never 
ought to be reconditioned. Demolition and replacement 
by new houses or flats is the only treatment possible in 
But where the shell of the building is sound, 
internal reconstruction, with the instalment of modern 
sanitation and other amenities, is perfectly feasible, and, 
according to Lord Salisbury, who has reconditioned on a 
large seale on his Liverpool property, the cost is only some 
£90 a house instead of the £300 which rebuilding would 
involve. It would be wise to provide some stimulus to 
reconditioning by allowing the landlord, even in con- 
trolicd houses, to make a proportionate (but no more than 
proportionate) increase in rent. But even this small 
increase might be enough to put a house out of the reach 
of the lowest-paid workers. The Government’s plans 
still leave them wholly unprovided for, 


such eases. 
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An Irrational Attack 

The attack on the Government in connexion with the 
Austrian Loan Bill was entirely misconceived, largely 
owing to combined ignorance and prejudice regarding 
the part played by the Bank of England in the affair, 
What happened regarding that was that the Bank, with 
considerable public spirit, came to the rescue of the 
Credit Anstalt in 1931, lending money at the market 
rates without conditions, when the only alternative was 
to get money from France with political conditions 
attached. The Bank not unnaturally stipulated that 
it should be repaid out of Austria’s next external loan, 
and that is what is to happen now—though, in fact, 
it has already been repaid in part. The loan, in 
which a number of countries are participating, was 
designed to keep Austria on her feet. Great Britain 
did not take the initiative in regard to it and there is 
no reason to suppose that solicitude for the Bank of 
England actuated anyone. As to the transaction as a 
whole, it is obviously to the interest of any country 
which does not want international trade to dry up alto- 
gether to do everything within reason to keep Austria 
solvent. And the British Government, after all,_ is 
only guaranteeing a loan, not actually putting up money, 

* * * 

Prohibition in America 

The first steps towards the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the ending of Prohibition in the United 
States have now been taken by Congress, the House of 
Representatives having carricd by 289 votes to 121 
the repeal resolution already passed by the Senate, 
The next stage will be a longer one, for the resolution 
will now have to be submitted for ratification to special 
conventions called by the forty-eight States, and _ the 
assent of thirty-six of them is necessary before the law 
‘an be changed. The result is far from certain, for the 
adverse vote of thirteen States will be enough to veto 
the change. But whatever happens it is probable 
that America will cease to be dry in the fullest sense of 
the term, as Congress is likely to get round the Eighteenth 
Amendment by legalizing the sale of light wines and 
beers. In any case any one of the forty-eight States 
will still be able to remain dry individually, as many did 
before 1920. But Prohibition as a national policy has 
definitely failed. 

* * * % 


The New Autocrats 

An extraordinary position has been taken up by the 
Minister of Labour in refusing, through the Parliamentary 
Secretary, to answer questions in the House as to the 
administration of the Commissioners appointed — to 
administer the means test in the County of Durham, 
It is true that they are appointed, as he explained, 
under Order in Council, to take the place of public 
assistance authorities; but the latter have a local res- 
ponsibility, whereas the Commissioners are responsible 
to nobody but the Minister of Labour. In referring 
his questioner to the original Act by which Parliament 
gave power to appoint Commissioners by Order in 
Council, does the Parliamentary Secretary give us to 
understand that the Ministry is thereby absolved from 
all responsibility to the House of Commons as to the 
actions of its officials? Can the Commissioners do 
anything they like so long as they refrain from breaking 
the law, and their Parliamentary chief deny any duty 
to account for what they do in his service, and stand 
on his rights in refusing even to answer questions in 
the House? He has afforded a remarkable example 
of the increasing range of arbitrary power conferred on 
the bureaucracy by Act of Parliament. 
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Trafficking in Honours 

The first prosecution under the Honours (Prevention 
of Abuses) Act of 1925 has led to the conviction of Mr. 
Maundy Gregory for attempting to obtain money from a 
retired naval officer “ as an inducement for endeavouring 
to procure for him the grant of a dignity or title of 
honour.” The offence was a serious enough one in itself, 
put it is well to remember that the promoters of the Act 
had in mind still more serious abuses which had their 
origin in high quarters—and which we should like to 
think could not be repeated to-day. Until a few years 
ago the sale of honours was a scarcely concealed method 
for replenishing the coffers of the party in power. The 
Chief Whip held the purse, and the Chief Whip had his 
own list of persons who were to be honoured by the 
King. The practice was handed on from Governments 
of onc complexion to Governments of another complexion 
—from the Conservatives to the Liberals and from the 
Liberals to the two wings of the Coalition; and it 
appeared difficult to see what pressure could effectively 
be brought to bear to stop it when all parties were tarred 
with the same brush, and when the offence of the pur- 
chaser could so casily be disguised as ‘* public services.” 

* * * * 


Pictures of Christ 

A letter which we have reccived signed by the Bishop 
of Liverpool and many other distinguished churchmen 
and edueationists calls attention to the harm that is 
done to the impressionable minds of children by pictures 
of Christ which suggest that He was effeminate or weak 
or depressed and convey ‘“‘a false idea of Our Lord.” 
The carly Christians, as we know, discouraged any 
attempt to portray the features of Christ, and there is 
nothing to show that the interesting early portrait about 
which there has been much recent discussion has any 
claim to be an authentic likeness. The real features are 
utterly unknown, and the artists of each age have cither 
been influenced by traditional renderings handed down 
from the Middle Ages, or have attempted to interpret 
Christ in the spirit of their own time. The element of 
suffering was emphasized in an age which sanctified 
suffering for its own sake, the element of pity in an age 
which was inclined to pity itself. It would have been 
useful if the writers of the letter had mentioned one or 
two existing portraits which they do approve, 

* * * * 

Cheap Smokeless Fuel 

The recent decision of the Admiralty to contract for 
a supply of fuel oil distilled from British coal encouraged 
the hope that low-temperature carbonization was at 
long last to justify the hopes which it had aroused. But 
even greater importance attaches to the Fuel Research 
Board’s confident assertion that a cheaper method of 
producing smokeless fuel has now been devised. Hitherto 
coalite and similar fuels, however admirable in their way, 
have been expensive because the metal retorts used for 
treating the coal had a very short life. It has now been 
found that brick retorts, which are much cheaper and 
more durable, will yield a smokeless fuel that is 20 per 
cent. more efficient than coal. The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company finds a ready sale for such fuel in working- 
class districts. If the price can be kept down to a level 
with that of coal, the demand should increase rapidly, 
and with it the smoke nuisance, largely attributable to 
the domestie chimney, will be abated. 

* * * * 

Mr. George Robey and Equity 

Nobody who knows anything about Mr. George Robey 
will suppose that his refusal to ioin the British Actors’ 
Kquity Association is due to lack of public spirit or 


sympathy with his fellow artists. The position is far 
from simple. There is no community of workers whom it 
has been more difficult to bring together into an effective 
organisation than those whose werk is in the theatre, 
and there is none whose weaker members are more in 
need of protection against exploitation. But unemploy- 
ment among actors and variety artists has never perhaps 
been more serious than it is now, and it is undoubtedly 
aggravated by the fact that managers, especially those 
contemplating tours in the provinces, are increasingly 
unwilling to take risks when handicapped, as they some- 
times feel themselves to be, by stringent trade union 
rules. There is great need for strict conditions to protect 
artists, yet it is the fact that they have had the effect of 
diminishing employment. Mr. Robey’s view may not be 
the long one, but it is at least intelligible. 
** * * * 

British Industries Fair 

The continued growth, year by year, of the British 
Industries Fair till it now {fills two vast buildings in 
London and another at Birmingham, is fairly conclusive 
proof that our manufacturers and our custumers from 
all over the world have benefited by it. The present 
Fair, with its twenty-seven miles of stalls, testifies tothe 
resolute optimism of our people and shows that British 
enterprise is very much alive, despite the depressing out- 
look. It is true, as the Prince of Wales said on Monday, 
that “* no individual producer, no industry and no nation 
‘an command economic destiny single-handed.”” World 
trade can only revive through world co-operation. But 
if we must not expect too much even from this great dis- 
play of British manufactures of every kind, we have at 
least set an example to other countries and reminded them 
that salvation can only come through the growth of 


trade all round. 
* # * * 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The event 
of the week in Parliament has been Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech upon unemployment in the Vote of Censure 
debate, which, whatever its not inconsiderable oratorical 
merits, was quite out of tune with the spirit of the House 
of Commons. His argument was that the Government 
had done most of what it is possible to do at home, and 
ean only wait until its efforts to obtain international 
agreement bear fruit. Moreover, he warned his audience 
that, in view of the replacement of human labour by 
machinery, a reduction of unemployment to a small 


figure was not to be counted upon for ten years. Mean- 
oD 7 
while the country must “ keep pegging away.” There 


was clearly a lot of sound sense in this speech, because 
much harm has been done by assuming that heavy 
unemployment is essentially ephemeral; but the sound 
sense was masked by the dismal though not despairing 


attitude of the speaker. 
* * ** * 


Mr. Churchill pounced upon the Chancellor with effect, 
though Mr. Churchill’s interventions are very much 
discounted by the knowledge that he considers this 
Government a Government to be destroyed. It was 
pleasant to find the Prime Minister in good form in 
winding up the debate, and he had much the best of an 
exchange with Mr. Lloyd George on the subject of the 
value of the Lausanne agreements. In short, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech did the Government an injustice, 
for their policy is not nearly so negative as might be 
deduced from his remarks. For example, the policy of 
discouraging all public works is clearly at an end, and 
borrowing for productive purposes is no longer a totally 
unwelcome proposition. The Government have not made 
this clear a day too early. 
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Shall Air War 


HILE the guns begin to echo in Manchuria 
the Disarmament Conference is entering on the 
decisive phase of its labours. Great Britain has proposed 
the total abolition of military aviation. France has 
proposed a treatment of the problem of effectives that 
would put the standing armies of the continental Powers 
on virtually a militia basis. The naval Powers are 
understood to be concerting, or to be about to concert, 
plans for carrying naval disarmament substantially 
further than the point at which the Washington and 
London Conferences left it. That is not the rather 
cynical paradox it may seem. The fact that Japan 
may leave the League and leave the Disarmament 
Conference has to be faced. The prospect that under 
the stress of the Jehol campaign she may actually 
increase her armaments is not to be ignored, though 
if League Powers do their duty in instituting an embargo 
on the export of arms to Japan any effective expansion 
of her fighting power may prove difficult. But it would 
be disastrous if a single State should be allowed to 
bring the Disarmament Conference to wreck just at 
the moment when the hope of some positive result is 
stronger than it has been for months. The Conference 
must go forward with or without Japan. It must 
reach whatever decisions it can reach in spite of the 
absence of one of its principal members. Then it will 
necessarily have to consider which of the decisions can 
be put into force at once and which must be held in 
suspense till the situation in the Far East has cleared 
one way or the other, and Japan’s ultimate intentions, 
as distinguished from those she evinces in the present 
abnormal circumstances, are known. 

On land France has made proposals which would lower 
her existing one year’s service—it was three years for 
some time after the War—to no more than eight months 
and thus reduce her effectives by some 40 per cent. 
That is a notable offer and no factious objection to it 
deserves a moment’s shrift. But for British observers 
of the Conference, at any rate, the vital issue at this 
moment is the abolition of air-warfare with all its un- 
imaginable horrors. The British view on that was 
laid before the Conference on Monday by Lord 
Londonderry in a speech which must of course be 
regarded as a_ considered’ statement of Cabinet 
policy, and was intended obviously to put into 
concrete form the British lead given in more general 
terms by Mr. Eden in his effective appeal for action 
and decision by the Conference a_ fortnight ago. 
Viewed in that light the Air Minister’s speech is a little 
equivocal. It gives no decided lead. It takes throughout 
the line that the British Government would be prepared 
to do this or that provided the obvious objections to 
such a course could be overcome, and the objections 
are then enumerated at rather depressing length. That 
may be well enough. It is necessary to be practical and 
wise to be cautious. There is fortunately no reason, 
particularly with Mr. Baldwin’s profoundly impressive 
speech of last November still in our memories, to doubt 
the earnestness of the British Government in the matter 
of air disarmament. But it would have been more 
encouraging if Lord Londonderry had definitely challenged 
the Conference_to take decisive steps instead of simply 
indicating Great Britain’s willingness to disarm provided 
various obstacles could be cleared away. 

It is on those obstacles that attention must now be 
concentrated, for the case for the abolition of air warfare, 
and the preparations for it, is so overwhelming that all 
argument pointing in that direction is superfluous. 


= 


Be Ended ? 


Much more forcible language, indeed, might be used, 
The case is so overwhelming that the firm and fixe 
resolve ovght forthwith to be taken that air warfay 
shall be abolished and all obstacles to it somehow swept 
away. Obstacles will always be fatal if we are prepare 
to let them be. Lord Londonderry has put a series og 
seven questions which must be answered  satisfae. 
torily before the resolution to abolish air warfay 
can be taken. What they amount to as a whole js 
whether civil aviation can be so controlled, with o 
without the actual internationalization of machines and 
aerodromes, as to make the impressment of civil aero. 
planes for military purposes in time of war impossible, 
It must be recognized at once that there is probably no 
way of making that absolutely impossible. When Lon 
Londonderry asks, for example, what steps can be taken 
to prevent the Government of an aggressor State from 
seizing the civil aireraft within its borders the 
answer must be that none are practicable, but that the 
fear of consequences if the rest of the League Powers 
act swiftly and resolutely as a unit may well be an 
effective deterrent. 

In that connexion the French demand for a small 
League Air Force to act in such an_ emergency 
as this is by no means to be lightly dismissed, 
Such a force, staffed by volunteers, could be recruited 
without difficulty, and if its only function was to operate 
in case of need against a national air force improvised out 
of civil machines and manned by pilots who had never 
received military training, quite a small force would be 
sufficient for the requirements of the situation. But 
the immediate question is whether the total abolition of 
military aviation can be considered a practical proposition, 
The Italians hold that it is not, and advocate simply 
the abolition of bombing machines and all aerial bon- 
bardment. In that case what is to be said of the total 
abolition of military aviation in Germany, enforced for 
the last thirteen years by the. Treaty of Versailles’ 
If Germany has managed to exist without military 
aeroplanes, so can any other country in the world. As 
for ourselves, who are constantly being reminded that 
our air force is only fifth in size among_ the 
forces of the world, the abolition of the four which 
exeeed us would be a palpable gain, in spite of thie 
strength of some of them in civil machines. 

As for other obstacles, they will arise, and are arising, 
on every side, and if interested excuses are accepted a 
valid reasons, the attempt to abolish air war will very 
soon be stone dead. The Federation of British Industries 
objects to the suggested internationalization of civil 
aviation on the ground that British invention and 
British construction would somehow suffer. Whither 
the F.B.I. would seriously prefer military aviation, with 
all its unspeakable potentialities, to continue rather than 
accept internationalization of civil aviation, without 
which the abolition of military aviation may be 
impossible, can only be inferred; but the inference 
seems ominously clear. Someone else objects that 
internationalization would retard the development a 
British Imperial aviation. The first answer is_ that 
it need not. The second and better answer is that the 
British Empire’s highest function is to make itself a 
model for the world, and that with reasonable goodwill 
the co-operation and competence that has made _ the 
chain of planned acrodromes in British possessions on 
the Cairo-Cape rou possible should be equally realizable 
as between sovereign States, members of the League 
Nations, in any continent of the world. What is 
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impracticable in a static world may yet be practicable 
jn a progressive one. The fatal danger is to fix all 
attention on the obstacles and forget the greatness of the 
goal to be achieved. The highest service this country 





can do to the world is to insist ceaselessly, and more 
forcibly and insistently than Lord Londonderry has yet 
done, on the tragic blow failure now would deal to the 
wavering hopes of humanity, 


Missions Under Scrutiny 


HATEVER view be taken of the place of foreign 
missions in the life of the Christian Church to-day 
—and it would be astonishing if in an age of religious 
questioning missions ‘alone had escaped thg general 
challenge—it is hard to exaggerate the part they have 
played in the life of the Church in the past. It was 
foreign missionaries who carried the Christian gospel 
from Palestine throughout the Roman Empire, foreign 
missionaries from Rome and Ireland who brought the 
gospel to England, foreign missionaries like St. Francis 
Xavier who carried it into Eastern Asia. And so far as 
this country and North America are concerned to-day 
there is hardly an organized religious body that does not 
reckon foreign missionary activity as in integral part of 
its work. But foreign missions have come under heavy 
criticism, some of it just, some unjust, and enough doubt 
regarding them still remains to make a scientific examina- 
tion of missions actually at work in the field both 
valuable and necessary. Such a study, geographi- 
ally limited in scope, was carried out a few years ago 
by a Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India, under the chairmanship of the Master of Balliol, 
and there is now available* the report of a larger com- 
mission sent out at the instance of a group of influential 
American laymen to investigate exhaustively missionary 
methods and their results in India, Burma, and China. 

In a passage that the missionary or the supporter 
of missions of a generation ago would have found not a 
little startling the American investigators portray the 
great religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Christianity 
—as all alike exposed to the same challenge (“ It is no 
longer Which prophet ? or Which book? It is whether 
any prophet, book, revelation, rite, church, is to be 
trusted ”’), and they sce all, not indeed allied, but aligned 
together, in defence of some sort of faith against the 
onset of scepticism and materialism. That estimate of 
the situation obviously opens up large problems. It 
rules out finally the old conception of the missionary 
setting out, often with no more equipment than a holy 
apostolic zeal—indispensable, wholly laudable, but very 
far from sufficient in itsel{—to win individual converts 
from the Hindus of India, the Taoists of China or the 
Buddhists of Japan. Individual converts there still must 
be. The idea of a Christian Church in China, in India, in 
Japan is fundamental, and the more, and the sooner, 
it becomes a national Christian Church, depending less 
and less on extraneous help from Western countries, the 
more fully will be the best and highest aims for Christian 
missions be fulfilled. But the missionary of to-day, and 
still more the missionary of to-morrow, convinced though 
he still must be that the new society he is striving to 
create must be based on individual lives inspired by the 
ideals he has come to preach, will set himself rather to 
emphasize the features common to Christianity and the 
great Oriental religions, than to follow the old crude plan 
(never perhaps so prevalent as its critics assumed) of 
destroying as prelude to building up. 

On their less distinctively evangelistic side Christian 
missions to-day stand in small need of defence. Every 
colonial administrator will bear testimony to the enor- 
mous value of what the missions have done and are 
doing increasingly for health, for education, for industrial 
iceman 





* Re-Thinking Missions. Harpers. 8s. 6d. 


training. In many wide regions of our Colonial empire 
there is virtually no native education except what mis- 
sionaries impart, and the co-operation between missions 


and the administration is close and cordial. To that 
general truth there are no doubt exceptions; incom- 


patible personalities can quickly change harmony to 
antagonism ;_ but, broadly speaking, the generalization 
can be justified. All that, it is only fair to the missionary 
to add, is based on ungrudging personal sacrifice. Finan- 
cially, socially, professionally, the missionary lays aside 
all ambitions for the sake of what for him is the single 
and the highest purpose. Here and there due 
recognition comes—to a Livingstone, a Schweitzer, a 
Grenfell—but the ordinary missionary looks, and _ is 
satisfied to look, for no honour from his fellow-men. 
He will work harder than a trader or a newspaper corre- 
spondent at mastering the language of the country 
where he works ;_ he will settle in regions which either 
of them would pronounce impossible for white men ; and 
he may still, like a Hannington or a Pattison, sacrifice his 
life, as he has always been ready to sacrifice it. 

But if all that be true, as in fact it is, it is not enough 
to enable Christian missions to achieve their purpose 
in the fourth decade of the twentieth century. 
The relation between Christianity and other faiths has 
to be thought out afresh. The relation between the 
different Protestant denominations (must a Parsee be 
taught to distinguish between Methodism and Presby- 
terianism ?) to say nothing of that between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, is far more vital. The various 
union universities, supported jointly by a number of 
missions, the National Christian Council in China, and 
still more the United Church in South India, are evidences 
of wise and enlightened progress. To that extent the 
lines for the future are largely set. But the new con- 
ditions demand as missionaries men and women of a 
higher culture than the missionary of past generations 
commonly attained. It is no longer a question of 
preaching to the heathen in his blindness, but of reasoning 
with Indians and Chinese and even Africans on whom 
Western ideas have impinged for better or worse in a 
dozen forms. Finally, there is the vital question 
of the message the missionary has to proclaim. No 
conclusions could be recorded on that which would 
not be controversial—not, at any rate, till the 
differences conspicuous in the Church at home have 
disappeared. The American commissioners, by the 
very breadth of their findings, will inevitably invite 
criticism. They recognize rightly that for missions the 
religious question is central, but in dealing with it they 
offer an interpretation of the meaning of Christianity 
that is bound to provoke widespread discussion, for 
‘“‘the simple, non-partisan religion of the modern man” 
to which some members of the commission incline is 
something that no two modern men would define alike. 
But under the influence of that conception they make 
the striking proposal that the seven denominations 
to whose work their report relates should set up a single 
unified administration for the conduct of their combined 
work. That is probably for many reasons impracticable, 
but this and other like suggestions impose on missionary 
societies throughout the world an imperative duty to 
examine, not indeed their basic faith, but their methods, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HERE being an open road through the air for wireless 
transmitters, advertisements can. get free access to 
our homes (if we let them) through our receiving-sets, 
despite the B.B.C.’s very proper refusal to be used as a 
medium for advertising. Last Sunday, for example, 
anyone who happened to tune in casually to Radio 
Normandie could listen to an hour’s entertainment pro- 
vided, on the American model, by a London weekly paper, 
which had evidently sub-let a part of its hour as a matter 
of business, so that the organ recital was interspersed with 
descriptions of the virtues of some houses being erected 
by a Bognor builder, of the products of a London clothing 
company, of a patent bread made in Willesden, and other 
necessary constituents of the full and free life. But a 
curious consequence of the practice of advertising through 
foreign Stations has cropped up. The Sunday Referee 
has been renting an hour on Sunday afternoons from 
Radio-Paris, primarily no doubt as advertisement for 
itself, but also to provide extra publicity for some of its 
advertisers, and by so doing has incurred the wrath of 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, which last week 
expelled it from membership. The N.P.A.’s view, I 
gather, is that this kind of development must be checked, 
because it diverts to the radio money that would other- 
wise be spent on newspaper advertising, and the money 
goes into foreign rather than British pockets. The 
Referee, however, means to fight, but it will inevitably 
suffer from the withdrawal of the co-operative facilities 
which N.P.A. members enjoy in the matter of transport 
and distribution of their papers. 
* * * * 

The space which has been given in the papers this 
week to Lady Oxford’s enforced sale of ‘* The Wharf” 
and its contents provokes one reflection that seems to 
we pertinent. At the end of the War substantial 
money grants were made, not merely ungrudgingly 
but by acclamation, to the heads of the fighting forces 
by land and sea. Lord Jellicoe, I believe, got £50,000, 
Lord Haig £100,000, and Lord Plumer, Lord Byng 
and several others were among the beneficiaries. No 
one grudged a penny of this at the time, and no one 
grudges it to-day in retrospect. But did either Jellicoe 
or Haig, in fact, give more to the country than men 
who, at the head of the Government—Mr. Asquith for 
over two years of the War and Mr. Lloyd George for 
something lIess—spent themselves unsparingly in the 
national cause? Their financial reward was a_ First 
Lord of the Treasury’s salary on which they could not 
live without encroaching on private means—that and 
nothing else. There is very real reason for sympathizing 
with a Prime Minister’s widow on this score. 

x * x * 

Michelaigelo has been temporarily excluded from the 
United States (the Customs authorities, who were 
shocked at the nudity of the figures in photographs of 
the roof of the Sistine Chapel, subsequently recovered 
and relented) and The Spectator itself appears to have 
had a narrow shave. At any rate, I have been sent a 
copy which was delivered in New York with the appar- 
ently innocuous reference to the prize of a guinea for a 
erossword-puzzle solution effectively blacked out, to- 
gether with the name of the previous week’s winner. 
As a regular contributor to The Spectator, 1 have to ask 
myself seriously what malpractices I have got myself 
mixed up with. Does the fact that a crossword puzzle 
prize is awarded to the first correct solution opened, 
thus bringing the element of chance into play, make 
the modest offer of a guinea a lottery in the eyes of the 


United States Post Office? That may or may not he 
the right inference, but it rather looks as if it were. 
* * * * 

Senator Cordell Hull, the new American Secretary 
of State is the darkest of dark horses. I heard some. 
thing of him when I was last in America, but an Englis} 
friend, who knows American politics through and through, 
had never heard his name when I mentioned it to him g 
few weeks ago. All the rumour about him is to his 
credit. He is retiring and hardworking, and he has g 
longish record as Congressman and Senator. The 
main fact about Senator Hull is that he is an economist 
—he has specialized in international trade—rather than 
a politician, a fact which makes his appointment 
particularly significant at this moment. And like most 
economists he is a convinced Free Trader. I cannot find 
that he has ever been in Europe, but I speak with no 
certainty about that. At the age of sixty-one he enters 
a diplomatic world of which he has no previous experience 
at all—but many successful Foreign Secretaries in this 
country have done much the same. 

* * * * 

Miss E. M. Delafield’s play The Glass Wall, produced 
at the Embassy last Monday, has, through some simi- 
larities of theme, been compared with Children in Uniform, 
There are many points of contrast, but one is important, 
In the German play the narrow-minded regimen of a 
school provided the conditions under which an emotional 
crisis arose. In the English play the narrow-minded 
regimen of a certain convent itself provided the crisis; 
the conventual system as there described is everything; 
our interest in the young girl who becomes a novice and 
a nun is swamped by the protest which Miss Delafield 
forces from us against a system so absurd, On this point 
it ought to be said that she does not make it clear what 
religious order is indicated. It would be wrong to regard 
this over-disciplined institution under the arbitrary rule 
of a capricious Mother Superior as representative of the 
conventual system. The play has the effect of heavily 
weighted propaganda. 

* * * * 

Mr. Oliver Stanley’s appointment as Minister of Trans- 
port in place of Mr. Pybus (the House of Lords, by the 
way, has just voted in favour of the abolition of the 
Ministry) will definitely strengthen the Government. 
Mr. Pybus has not been among the successful Ministers. 
He is no debater, and on one famous occasion created a 
royal muddle in the House through unfamiliarity with 
procedure. His procrastination over the Salter Report 
moreover has made a bad impression, though it is likely 
enough that the delays here were as much due to the 
Cabinet as to the Minister. Mr. Stanley has been a marked 
success as Under-Secretary at the Home Office and well 
deserves promotion. 

* * * * 

So the Cambridge Union, like the Oxford, has gone 
Left, though not so spectacularly. Indeed, its declaration 
of its preference for Socialism against Fascism, by 335 
to 218 (a heavy vote), may be no more than the regis 
tering of a choice between two evils. All the same, 


there is a certain significance in such a division as this} 


and the more notorious Oxford Union vote, in that, as 
The Spectator’s Oxford Correspondent pointed out last 
week, it may be assumed that some at least of the Union 
undergraduates of to-day will be among the framers 
of national policy in a decade or two. But the views 
of one-and-twenty are not always the views of onc-and- 
forty. JANUS, 
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Abolish The King’s Proctor 


By E. S. 
W HEN the Kiug’s Proctor to-day incurs public 
disapproval from Mr. Justice McCardie and Sir 
Emest Wild I am reminded that my own attempts to 
express the same opinions more than twenty-five years 
ago were sternly kept under. With the exception of 
the Westminster Gazette and John Bull and the English 
Review, then edited by Mr. Spender, Mr. Bottomlcy, 
and Mr. Austin Harrison respectively, I found it im- 
possible to obtain publicity for what I regarded as a 
grave abuse at a time when the discretion of the -Court 
was much more restricted in its exercise than it is to-day 
in favour of a guilty petitioner. 

Yet the institution of the King’s Proctor had no real 
rots in law or morals. It was in 1857 that divorce 
was first made possible in England without an Act of 
Parliament and in order to prevent anything like divorce 
by consent every petition had to be tried by three 
judges. This caused such arrears in other work that 
in 1860 a Probate official, hitherto known as the King’s 
Proctor, was given power to intervene after a decree 
nisi had been obtained, to show cause why the said 
decree should not be made absolute “ by reason of the 
same having been obtained by collusion or by reason 
of material facts not brought before the Court.” To 
do that he had somehow to secure evidence of the 
collusion on the suppressed facts. When the Bill came 
up to the Lords they annoyed the Commons by inserting 
a proviso that the King’s Proctor should be reimbursed 
by the Treasury for any deficiency of costs. This 
principle was extended by an Act of 1878, which enabled 
any petitioner to obtain costs against the King’s Proctor 
when he could prove that the intervention was “ un- 
reasonable.” Even to-day, therefore, the taxpayer is 
liable for the blunders of the King’s Proctor as well as 
for the heavy expense of financing a standing army of 
detectives in England whose activities are extended to 
hotels in the Riviera and other pleasure resorts on the 
Continent. 

Efficiency in this un-English system of espionage is 
far to seek. I have known it exercised on an elderly 
and most respectable officer of the Crown when it was 
in fact his son whose decree was in question, and it has 
been frecly rumoured that some solicitors are supposed 
to gain by private influence immunity for their clients. 
Uollusion can only be detected where the lay clicnt 
chooses to dispense with counsel and/or is guilty of a 
rude stupidity which naturally annoys any judge who 
has to administer a ridiculous law. All that the King’s 
Proctor usually discovers is some act of adultery 
(sometimes. twenty ycars old) on the part of a petitioner 
who has obtained a decree nisi, and the effect of a success- 
ful intervention is to unite indissolubly two spouses who 
have probably for years never seen each other. 

Tke old Canon Law took all precautions to prevent 
separation by consent, whereas the English law encourages 
every kind of separation in every rank of life. In Seotland 
and all other ecountrics where divorce exists, separation is 
justly regarded as against public policy, and in Holland, 
where divorce is obtained for adultery, no formal proof of 
it is required if it is admitted by the respondent, though 
the Court very sensibly requires the spouses to appear 
in order to give some assurance that a divorce is seriousiy 
desired and that all the consequences of it have been 
Needless to say, the Court 
heing sensible does not concern itself with the private 
conduct of the partics outside the pleadings. 


P. Haynes. 


Judging by the absurdity of most modern legislation in 
this country it is no doubt hopeless to expect any sort of 
divorce law reform to be based on sound morality or clear 
thinking. Even the two Buckmaster Bills which the 
House of Commons rejected did not tackle the King’s 
Proctor or the doctrines of collusion and recrimination. 
My suggestions in regard to his office are therefore put 
forward merely from the angle of public economy, although 
incidentally they would save a considerable amount of 
unnecessary perjury which again distracts from other 
crimes a considerable number of police officers. It is 
perhaps not wholly irrelevant to mention that Lord 
Desart (who was King’s Proctor for many years) 
in giving evidence before the Royal Commission 
of 1910, stated that from his official experience he 
considered that his official activities were far from 
promoting social morality. Incidentally he estimated 
the number of actual divorces by consent at 75 
per cent. 

Assuming, however, that all the clotted nonsense that 
masquerades as ecclesiastical tradition must be preserved 
I suggest that we should follow the admirable common 
scnse of the Sects law in regard to recrimination (and 
generally speaking the adoption of that law as a whole 
would clean up the Augean Stable of the English law 
better than most proposals for reform). In Scotland the 
mutual guilt of both spouses does not bar divorce ; but 
it does bar the claim of either spouse for alimony against 
the other. In this way each spouse has the strongest 
motive to bring all the facts of the marriage before the 
Court, whereas under the English system concealment 
(and sometimes even perjury) may be necessary for the 
wretched spouses to obtain a divorce at all. From the 
Scots point of view our vast expenditure on the King’s 
Proctor and his myrmidons is as ridiculous as it would 
be to set up a horde of State spies to detect collusive libel 
actions, which are probably more frequent than the 
layman supposes. 

It is, of course, necessary to protect any Court against 
abuse of its process by gross fraud or perjury ; but the 
Courts in Scotland are quite adequately protected in 
this respect by their Attorney-Gencral, as the Courts 
would also be here if the King’s Proctor’s staff were 
pensioned off or switched off to other varicties of State 
espionage to-morrow. About twenty-five years ago a 
client of mine was involved in a trumped-up charge 
of collusion before Lord Salvesen in Edinburgh and 
I was at the time much impressed by the fairness and 
thoroughness of the investigation. 

The whole theory of the King’s Proctor in divorce 
was conceived by men with dirty minds who revelled 
in the discovery of secret scandals and were opposed 
to divorce in principle. If divorce could not be abclished 
then the best solution was to make it an almost im- 
possible obstacle race. ‘There is, of course, a great deal 
io be said for abolishing divorce altogether in order 
to secure for the children of any marriage the continuity 
of a family roof, even if both parents are sometimes 
at variance or indulge in sexual irregularity outside 


the home. But there is nothing whatever to be said 
for wasting public funds on pruricnt espionage and 


scandalmongering by State officials or for invoking 
the sanctions of so-called “ morality” to perpetuate 
the separation of miserable spouses who have every 
reason to demand the legal confirmation of a divorce 
which already exists in every other sense, 
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Those United States 


By F. Yreats-Brown. 


MUST confess that during my recent travels from 

New York to Salt Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and back by the Santa F¢ railway to Saint 
Louis and the cities of the Great Lakes, I acquired only 
one impression which I had not already formed during 
other visits to the United States. 

I had not previously scen the 1932 skyline of New 
York, nor Dr. Millikan’s Technological Institute at 
Pasadena, nor the Huntingdon Library, nor the film 
studios of Hollywood, nor Mr. Ford’s factory at Detroit, 
but these things were more or less as I had imagined 
them. The crest of New York, for all that has been 
written about it, still strikes the stranger dumb if he sees 
it (as I did) between the splendid sky and iridescent sea 
of an American autumn afternoon. We approached the 
down-town skyscrapers, and gazed beyond them to the 
Empire State Building and other gigantic piles which 
loomed up against a background of fine mist and fleecy 
clouds. ‘True, these great buildings were now half 
empty, but at the risk of being obvious I must say that 
I stood rapt in admiration at the plan and execution, 
and felt convinced that the spirit that has carried up 
these towers to heaven will triumph over the present 
depression. 

A month later I was amongst the olive trees and 
Florentine courts of the Technological Institute at 
Pasadena. Dr. Millikan was my guide : he showed me the 
great acronautical research laboratory, a solar furnace 
that will generate a heat of 5,000 degrees Centigrade 
(a temperature greater by a thousand degrees than any 
instrument yet invented), a million-and-a-half volt 
X-ray transformer (the highest voltages used by doctors 
are 250,000 volts) and other marvels, including the 
apparatus with which he is photographing cosmic rays. 
More than ever, in the brilliant sunshine of California, I 
felt that the cares of the Old World were far away, and 
that this country was gravid with potentialities for all 
mankind. 

Detroit, when I visited it, was already “ flat on its 
back,” though Mr. Ford had not then any intention of 
shutting down his works. I went over the Rouge River 
plant, the Engineering Laboratory, and Greenfield 
Village, where a clever reconstruction of Colonial history 
is being installed. I saw also the hut where Edison 
invented clectriec light, Mr. Ford’s old schoolroom, and a 
wonderfully complete museum of engineering inventions. 
The Courthouse where Lincoln practised in his young 
days has been transported from Logan County, and in an 
upstairs room I saw the red plush rocking chair in which 
the Emancipator was murdered, with his blood still on 
its arms. But the famous assembly-line, where car-parts 
miraculously become a car, interested me most of all. 
The methods that inspired it have already made 
history—and have brought not peace to the world, but a 
Ford! 

Again, my experiences as a lecturer were not un- 
expected. I started by being a flat failure on the plat- 
form (my first audience wanted their money back— 
** You said he was a glamorous young Englishman,” they 
wrote to my agent, “and we found a grey-haired man, 
who mumbled, and looked at his feet’); but gradually 
my tongue loosened, and I ended in New York in a 
blaze, not perhaps of glory, but at any rate of kindly 
approval. 

My chief impression of present-day America, however, 
is that a spiritual awakening has begun, a questioning of 
the materialistic bases of civilization, a yearning for 





mysticism. The slump, no doubt, is responsible for this 
new thoughtfulness ; we in Europe have as yct little ideg 
how poor the people of America are. 

For years the prairie farms have been exhausted by 
careless methods, and now they are so heavily mortgaged 
that their owners cannot pay interest and taxation, 
Forty per cent. of the agricultural area west of the 
Mississipi is bankrupt. Everywhere the farmers are jn 
an ugly mood. Nor are the urban populations content, 
Much is being done for them (and very little for the 
farmers), but banks are still failing and factories ar 
running at half and quarter-time. In Chicago, rates haye 
not been paid for two years : the Public Library has not 
bought a new book since July, 1931, and the school 
teachers have not received their salaries for three months; 
some sort of civic collapse seems inevitable. In Iss 
Angeles there are 50,000 homeless and unemployed, and 
real estate values have slumped so vertiginously that 
mortgages which were considered safe in 1929 are now 
wild-cat speculations. It is the same everywhere, 
Twelve to thirteen million unemployed is a staggering 
burden for any country, and in America the people are 
accustomed to good standards and great opportunities 
in life. To-day the opportunities have vanished : the 
last great West has been exploited: the Aryan people 
have accomplished their final migration : there is no new 
land for them to break, and nowhere to go except into 
the cold unfriendly waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it is not true (as I have heard said) that “ the 
Americans are squealing about the hard times.” They 
are surprised, stunned even, but not squealing. ‘‘ Several 
of my friends have gone broke this year,” a friend 
told me; “and it is queer how anxious they are 
while waiting for the crash to come and how happy they 
are when they know they are ruined! It’s the uncertainty 
that gives them the jitters. When the worst comes, 
that’s that.” He did not speak without personal ex- 
perience. He had made and lost a fortune; and now he 
was close to the rocks again, although he still kept a couple 
of hunters. “The family may have to eat them one 
day,” he said, ‘ but meanwhile they give us health and 
happiness.” 

When I arrived at Jacksonville, Illinois, to address 
the college for young ladies there, I thought I detected a 
certain malaise in the city, and the lecture committee 
told me that they did not expect many of the towns- 
people to come, owing to the depression. It was only 
after my talk that I discovered that four days previously 
the chief bank in Jacksonville had closed its doors. The 
President and Vice-president were even then under lock 
and key, charged with hypothecating funds which they 
did not possess. Meanwhile the depositors could not get 
their money. No wages were being paid. Business was 
at a standstill. At ten o’clock that night I had to drive 
thirty miles to make a train connexion at Springfield. 
The chauffeur who took me there had volunteered te 
make the journey at three dollars less than the standard 
rate. I asked him why he was taking me so cheaply ? 
His answer was that he could not get any money from 
the bank, and that he was in need of cash. In fact, he 
was ruined, but he whistled and sang as if he hadn’t a 
eare in the world, ‘That is typical of the spirit in which 
Americans are taking the slump, and it is a thoroughly 
Nordic way of facing trouble. ‘The present depression has 
brought out the best qualities in the American people. 
As for myself, I never met, in any country, at any time, 
with so much goodwill towards England, 
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New Light on the Atom 


By J. D. Cockcrort. 


HIE most recent advance in experimental physics, the 
T discovery by Blackett and Occhialini in the 
Cavendish Laboratory of definite evidence for the exis- 
tence of a new particle, the positive electron, is a striking 
example of the emergence of new phenomena from a 
research concerned with quite different aims. For many 
years it has been known that very energetic radiations 
come from outer space and are continually bombarding 
the surface of the earth. These radiations produce in 
suitable apparatus electrical effects which allow a study 
of their intensity in different parts of the earth to be made. 
Experiments -arried out in the deepest lakes have shown 
that the radiation can penetrate 1000 ft. of water, whilst 
balloon ascents such as that made by Professor Piccard, 
and the equally valuable information obtained from small 
balloons carrying automatic recording apparatus, have 
shown that the radiation increases in intensity with 
height, indicating that it is gradually absorbed by the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

The search for the nature of this radiation has for many 
years been one of the most interesting problems in 
experimental physics, and many workers—notably Kohl- 
hérster and Regener in Germany, and Millikan in Americs 
—have been active in the investigation. The most 
definite information on its constitution is provided by 
that most beautiful of all experimental tools, the Wilson 
Cloud Chamber. The Wilson Cloud Chamber, said to 
have been first conceived by Professor C. T. R. Wilson 
as he sat on the top of Ben Nevis and watched the mists 
settling round him, enables the tracks of high-speed 
atomic particles to be made visible by persuading water 
drops to condense along the path which a particle has 
followed. By illuminating the drops with a strong source 
of light, photographs of the tracks of particles, of their 
collisions, births and deaths, can be produced, in this way 
affording the most objective proof of the “ reality ” of 
the concepts of modern atomic theories. This method 
has been used by several workers in recent years, in par- 
ticular by Skobelzyn in Leningrad and Anderson in 
Pasadena, to determine the nature of the Cosmic Radiation. 
They have shown quite definitely that the electrical 
effects which were observed by the early workers are pro- 
duced by very high-speed clectrons, electrons having such 
energies that more than a thousand million volts would 
be required to produce artificially particles of equal 
velocity. The numbers of these particles are extremely 
small compared with the numbers of high-speed particles 
one gets from radioactive sources, about one particle 
passing through every square inch of a surface in ten 
seconds, Since photographs have to be taken within 
iis sec. of the passage of a particle the study of these 
phenomena has been rather tedious, the method of 
previous workers being to expose plates at random, 
thercby obtaining on perhaps one plate in a hundred the 
record of a particle. 

The new results of Blackett and Occhialini have been 
obtained, as is so often the case, by the invention of a 
more perfect tool. Instead of taking photographs at 
random, they have designed an apparatus which ensures 
that a photograph is taken only when a particle passes 
through the cloud chamber in the position most con- 
venient for photography. Under these conditions the 
particles have to pass through two brass tubes, and in 
doing so produce electrical discharges in both tubes at 
the same instant ; when these discharges occur together, 
a rclay mechanism operates ; an expansion of air in the 
cloud chamber is produced within one hundredth of a 


second of the passage of the particle, thereby causing 
condensation of water drops along the track of the 
particle, and a photograph is taken. Thus an observer, 
sitting in the darkened research room, hears about every 
three minutes the thump of the piston, sees the brilliant 
flash which lights up the tracks and knows that another 
record has been obtained. As a result of this efficient 
system of working, a record of the track of a cosmic 
particle appears on every plate, and it becomes possible 
to accumulate in a relatively short time so many photo- 
graphs that a detailed study of the interaction of these 
particles with matter becomes possible. 

The photographs of Anderson had already shown 
these particles entering a block of lead and emerging at 
the other side, and had given grounds for believing that 
they produced atomic disintegrations in passing through 
matter: the more rapid rate of working of Blackett has 
produced still more definite evidence to this effect. On 
many of his plates appears a fan of eight to ten distinct 
tracks radiating from a common point in a piece of 
metal in the chamber. These tracks are the record of 
flying particles apparently ejected from a copper nucleus 
in some catastrophic disintegration produced by a 
cosmic ray particle. When a disintegration of this type 
occurs, the infection seems to spread throughout the 
surrounding space, for on many records appear two or 
three groups of such tracks, as though by some unknown 
process one disintegration produces a chain of other 
disintegrations in its neighbourhood. 

It is naturally very important to determine the nature 
and speed of these particles ejected during the trans- 
formation, and this information may be obtained in 
two ways. In the first place the relative thickness of 
the tracks produced by particles depends on their speed 
and on their mass ; for at a given speed the heavy particles 
such as protons and helium nuclei produce denser tracks 
than the lighter electron, and provided the speed of 
the particles is not too high one can distinguish between 
an electron and a heavier particle in this way. The 
speed of the particles is determined by carrying out 
the experiments in a strong magnetie field; under the 
influence of the magnetic force the tracks made by the 
particles are bent into curves, the greater the speed 
the less being the curvature, whilst for particles moving 
in the same direction positive particles are bent to one 
side and negative to the other. It was therefore ex- 
tremely surprising to find that of the group of particles 
ejected in one of these disintegrations, some were bent 
in a direction to be expected if they were electrons, 
whilst others were bent in the opposite direction and 
must therefore be presumed to have a positive charge 
if the reasonable assumption were made that all the 
particles were moving from the radiant focus. This 
would have been remarkable enough had the tracks 
of the positive particles been heavy enough to correspond 
to protons. In fact they were indistinguishable in 
density from the 
Blackett and Occhialini were therefore driven to the 
conclusion that these were records of a completely 
new type of particle, a particle of positive charge and 
of a mass of the same order as that of the electron. 
These conclusions are reinforced by a chain of more 
technical arguments, the force of which is difficult to 
resist, and are further supported by one or two photo- 
graphs taken early last year by Anderson, on the basis 
of which he also assumed the existence of a positive 
They are also supported on the theoretical 


tracks of the negative electrons, 


electron, 
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side by a hypothesis advanced by Dirac several years 
ago which suggested that positive electrons ought to 
exist in nature, that they would perhaps be born in 
such a catastrophic process, and that they would survive 
only for about a thousandth of a millionth of a second, 
their life ending after this brief interval in a death impact 
with a negative electron, only a ripple of X-rays remain- 
ing to commemorate their end. 

Whether or not all these hypotheses are substantiated, 
it is perfectly clear that a new type of disintegration 
process of surpassing interest has been found to add 
to our recent conquests. The discovery of the neutron 


In Defence of Betting 


[February 24, 1933, 
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by Chadwick early last year was soon followed by the 
discovery that it had a peculiar potency in penctrating 
the nuclei of atoms and there producing disintegrationgs 
resulting in the ejection of a helium nucleus from the 
atom; the bombardment of metals with streams of 
fast protons in the Cavendish Laboratory was found 
to result in most cases in a transmutation of the element, 
resulting again in the ejection of a helium nucleus: 
we have to add now to our list of projectiles these streams 
of cosmic particles, arising from some unknown source, 
uncontrollable in energy but most powerful of all in 
the violence of the transmutation they produce, 


By L. C. ALre. 
[An article on The Ethical Case Against Gambling, by Raymond C. Rowse, will appear in neat week’s SPECTATOR.] 


S a bookmaker, the advice I offer to my friends is, 
“Don’t bet, but if you must—bet with me.” In 
common with, I believe, many of my calling, I do not find 
it easy to justify my means of existence, with the result 
that I am at least mildly apologetic whenever the subject 
is discussed. 

Obviously, the bookmaker’s view of betting Is entirely 
different from that of the bettor. The basis of the book- 
maker’s interest is purely mathematical, as his purpose is 
to exact a profit by receiving more money than he has 
to pay out. His only interest in the horses or dogs are 
the odds which he lays against them. Their past form, 
antecedents and addresses, need not in theory be known to 
him. But the bettor has to study and assimilate all these 
details, before making a bet. In the opinion of the non- 
bettor this procedure is futile, entailing as it does the 
spending of time for the required purpose, with the added 
possibility of the loss of money as well. His assumption of 
the futility of betting may be correct, but that the 
bettors continue to “study form” indicates that they 
are satisfied with their mode of spending their spare time 
and money. That the bettor may be able to enlarge upon 
what is, in his opinion, an equally futile hobby of a non- 
bettor, is perhaps beside the point. 

As the bookmaker is essentially a non-bettor, he can 
appreciate the latter’s point of view, and accordingly, may 
discuss the pros and cons of betting. He knows that the 
betting odds are generally in his favour, and perhaps may 
tend to deride the efforts of his customers in attempting 
to win his money, ard fox the large amount of time that is 
utilized in this quest- When I give expression to such 
thoughts, Iam invariably informed that I am not called up- 
on to excuse myself, as Iam satisfying a legitimate demand. 
I learn among other things that life is a gamble, and that 
if man did not bet, he would speculate in some other 
direction. To which perforce, I express agreement, and 
have renewed faith in my calling. 

But when endeavouring to take a detached view I am 
forced to a compromise, for while I know that some 
betting, possibly a large amount, has definite anti-social 
effects, other betting, which may be a very small propor- 
tion, affords amusement and interest to many, commen- 
surate with the cost. I recently lectured a wage-carner 
who was annoyed at the proposed legislation against 
_dog-racing totes, to the effect that betting was a rich 
man’s luxury, and one which he, as a poor man, had no 
excuse for either envying or emulating. He replied that 


he did not drink, had not visited cinemas on more than 
half a dozen occasions during the past ten years, and 
smoked but moderately. He had betted for many years 
without its effects injuring his home in any way. He did 





not regret the leisure time he had spent in the study of 
horse-racing and betting, because as a hobby it had 
afforded him great interest. Why then should he be 
debarred from spending a shilling or two each week on 
betting ? While he was fully aware that in all proba- 


















Bea sa a 


bility he had lost more money in the past than he had | 


won, he could point to periods when he had achieved 
quite considerable success, and who knew that such 
** runs of luck ” might not be more frequent in the future ? 
He referred to fellow workmen who did not bet but 
nevertheless looked to him when a small loan was required 
on the eve of pay day. 
husband and father and with quite a few pounds behind him 
—he invests a small sum regularly each week with a build: 
ing socicty—I found his argument very difficult to refute. 


It may be replied that such working men, who bet 
but possess such careful habits, do not abound. Admit- 


8: 


As I know the man to be a good | 


tedly, no statistics can be furnished as to their number; | 
neither, apparently, was any evidence offered on their 
behalf to the Royal Commission. Any relative evidence | 


was given by representatives of social organizations, who, 
naturally enough, were present to dwell on the evil 
results of betting. And, even so, they can only claim 
that a small proportion of the homes of working people 
suffer from the effects of betting. Moreover, is it by 
any means certain that the removal of betting facilities 
would stop such injurious results? The prohibition of 
betting will not alter the nature of the gambler, and he 
does not only exist in the betting field. That all bettors 
are gamblers to a degree must be accepted, but that they 
are all gamblers in the real sense of the word does not 
necessarily follow. 
only justified when the degree of gambling is such that the 
individual’s material circumstances are placed in jeopardy 
as the result of his gambling activities. The gambler 
operates on the Stock Exchange or any other markct 
that might be named. He deals in margins ;_ buys a few 
tons of rubber, though he may be by calling a manu- 
facturer of ironmongery, or when the occasion arises, 
participate in a Kaflir boom. One gambler I know 
benefited quite a nice little sum as the result of a plunge 
in election “ majorities,” only to proceed promptly to 
lose it all at gambling on horse-racing. But it might 
easily have been the other way about. 

While betting may be gambling, gambling need not be 
betting; and while organized betting may be legally 
suppressed, gambling will proceed with the legal, if not 
moral, assent of the modern State. The philosophy of 
Communism, as expressed in Russia to-day, should theo- 
retically restrict the opportunities of the gamblers. But 
even the powerful Soviets have so far been compelled to 


I submit that the term of gambler is | 
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suffer the private food speculators, who surely gamble 
in a sense, when they trade at the pleasure—or is it dis- 
pleasure ?—of their rulers. 

Being unable to dispose of the gamblers, is it justifiable 
either to prohibit or restrict the operations of the average 
betting man? In respect of greyhound-racing, the pro- 
posed restriction, suppression of totes, will conceivably 
mean the decay of greyhound-racing. When they first 
commenced, dog-racing tracks possessed only one betting 
medium, the bookmakers ; but the later rapid multipli- 
vation of tracks was due to the introduction of totes, with 
their economic gain to the promoters, and with this gain 
ruled out the financial loss experienced will be quite 
likely too much for the track owners to bear. The horse- 
racing totes are not an economic necessity to this sport, 
and any restriction of them would not materially affect 
the pastime. But a restriction of “ away” betting, by 
destroying public interest, would undoubtedly damage 


horse-racing popularity, and affect the sport detrimen- 
tally. The suppression of “ away ” betting would un- 
questionably stop the greater part of the betting on horse- 
racing, and if all betting was abolished horse-racing 
courses would in all probability speedily become affairs 
of the past. 

What will have been gained? The betting man, 
rich or poor, will be deprived of his peculiar form of 
amusement and interest. He will naturally have more to 
spend or save in other directions, and as the bettor is 
generally regarded as a spender—otherwise why does he 


-bet ?—it might be reasonably expected that he will be 


adjured to spend at once. Accordingly, various industries 
and amusement caterers will receive more business, with 
the added benefit of a reduction in the number of unem- 
ployed, only for this anti-social problem to reassume its 
intensity when all the racing ‘‘ unemployables ” seek 
unemployment pay and public assistance. 


Death in the Cotswolds 


By 


MAZING the amount of useless experience which 
can be gathered in a lifetime. To have been born 
in the blaze and glare of Bombay two years before the 
Mutiny, a doctor’s son, and to have died, frozen, last 
month in a Cotswold cottage on a bed of straw—this is 
to touch the extremes of life as nearly as any man, 
Amahs and black servants, cattle droving and begging, 
panic and gunfire on the edge of the young consciousness, 
the terrible tedium of the three months’ voyage, work for 
a medical degree, encounters with the police, childhood in 
England, tennis partics and searching the dustbins on a 
Friday morning; it is an irony that this experience 
should so completely have been lost, forgotten or jumbled 
together like a puzzle, in the mad brain of Mr. Charles 
Seitz. 

He was the kind of figure round whom legends clus- 
tered. Even his real name was lost in common speech, 
so that he was known among the Campden villagers as 
Charlie Sykes, as he padded down the High Street bent 
double under the weight of incredible rags, clutching a 
tall stick, his bearded Apostle face bent to the pavement, 
but his eyes, flickering sideways, aware of everyone who 
passed. He was suspiciously like a stage madman, and 
it is certain that he played up to strangers, bellowing at 
them unintelligible words and shaking his great stick, 
so that they shrank away a little daunted, while those 
who knew him smiled from doorways. Sometimes in 
summer he went berserk in the market place, shouting 
and shaking, all alone in a desert of indifference ; no one 
took him seriously, least of all himself—his humorous 
eyes showed that. He would earn money from Americans 
with kodaks, ‘‘ snapped ” picturesquely in front of the 
seventeenth-century butter market, and occasionally the 
sly indecency of his words had almost too much meaning 
for a man so lunatic. 

There were two rival stories of how his madness 
started. The one, most romantic and most unevidenced, 
spoke of an unfortunate love affair; the other, and I 
think the true one, that his brain gave way from over- 
work for a medical degree. Once an inhabitant of 
Campden spoke in his hearing of an operation ; Charlie 
Sykes, beating his chest between every word, described 
the operation in detail. That was how he would speak, 
gruffly and disconnectedly, beating his chest. He had a 
grudge against God. ‘“ There He is,”’ he would say, “ up 
there. We think a lot about Him, but He doesn’t think 
about us. He thinks about Himself. But we'll be up 
there one day and we won't let Him stay.” His accent 


GRAHAM 


GREENE. 


changed with his audience: to some pretentious ladies 
whom he wished to insult, he would speak in broad 
Gloucestershire. 

He had an extraordinary vitality. There was a time 
when five men could not hold him, and once when two 
policemen tried to arrest him at Evesham for begging, 
he flung them both over a hedge. He would walk several 
times a week into Evesham, eight miles each way by 
road, but he did not go by road. He knew every gap in 
every hedge for miles around, and once campers in a field 
above Broadway woke to see his face in the tent opening, 
That was the occasion of his most subtle indecency. His 
knowledge of the hedgerows made it easy for him to be 
present at any féte or open-air entertainment without 
paying, though once inside he took no further interest, 
but went to sleep under a tree with his hat over his 
eyes. 

He had several hundreds of pounds in the bank which 
he never touched. The only work he ever did, after his 
reason went, was cattle droving. He begged, if that 
word can be given to his friendly demands. ‘* Now, what 
about potatoes? Or a cabbage? Well, then, turnips ? 
What have you done with all that dough?” I never 
saw him in a shop, but on Friday mornings he toured the 
dustbins in the long High Street, turning over their 
contents in an interested, unembarrassed way like a lady 
handling silk remnants on a bargain counter. 

He had a two-roomed cottage in Broad Campden, with 
one broken chair and a pile of straw in the corner, and 
sixteen pairs of old shoes. He stopped a sweep in the 
village once and asked him to clean his chimney, repeating 
the one word, “ Shilling—shilling.” The sweep began 
to clean, but he could not finish in the airless room and 
the appalling stench. But the stench could not keep out 
the cold of this last long frost, and when a policeman 
broke in because no smoke had been seen from the 
chimney, he found Mr. Charles Seitz frozen to death on 
his straw in the upper room. They did not care to un- 
dress him, his rags were too verminous, but put round his 
shoulders the web with which coffins are lowered into 
the grave, and dragged him head first down the stairs. 
Then they crammed him quickly into his coffin and nailed 
him down. If one remembers the birth in Bombay, it 
seems the perfect ironic ending, but there is some horror 
to me in the thought that the skull of a man can case so 
many contrasts, such knowledge of comfort and poverty, 
that the same membrane can vibrate to such an extreme 
of heat and cold, 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from Scotland 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sirn,—The Prime Minister is an expert at giving enigmatic 
answers to direct questions, and he was never more puzzling 
(at any rate to people on this side of the Border) than last 
week when he refused to accede to a suggestion made at 
question time in the House that a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the relations between Scotland and England 
should be set up. The initial suggestion this time came from 
the Convention of Royal Burghs, an historic and important 
body, the only one representative of Scottish opinion that 
is left to us to-day, but the point was pressed in the House 
by a Labour member, Mr. Duncan Graham, because, as he was 
careful to remind the Prime Minister, a promise had been 
given four years ago by him to the Scottish Labour M.P.s 
that such an Inquiry would be instituted within two years. 
Nothing, of course, has been done since then, and piquancy 
is added by the fact that before he joined the Labour Party 
Mr. MacDonald was Secretary of the Scottish Home Rule 
Association. 

The impression made in Scotland by the Prime Minister’s 
tefusal which, coupled with replies given to subsequent 
questions might have implied almost anything, has been 
ludicrously varied. The Glasgow Herald preferred to 
assume that Mr. MacDonald had considered public interest 
in Home Rule too small to warrant the taking of any action 
which might eventually disturb the peace of the status quo ; 
The Scotsman, on the other hand, upbraided Mr. MacDonald 
in a leading article for not taking the moderate and common- 
sense course, for as they rightly averred it is only the extremists 
for or against Home Rule that do not want an Inquiry: 
and they further criticized him for flouting the opinion of so 
representative a body as the Convention of Royal Burghs. 
Some newspaper correspondents seem to think that Mr. 
MaeDonald feels that public opinion in Scotland favours 
Home Rule so widely that a Commission of Inquiry would 
be superfluous, others that he has here proved himself a 
thoroughly disloyal Scot. 

An important factor in stimulating lively controversy has 
been the publication in December last of the White Paper 
on the Financial Relations between Scotland and England 
for the year 1931-2. The first effect of this mass of figures 
was stupefying to the lay mind, but it soon became clear that 
this missile, hurled in blissful ignorance of Scottish character 
from Whitehall to confound the Home Rulers, was in effect 
a boomerang. No self-respecting Scot could after all be 
expected to sit by doing nothing on hearing that his country 
had become a liability to the British Exchequer—the mass 
of figures purported to show that Scotland receives more in 
proportion than she should from London—and since an uphill 
task is stimulating to a Seot of normal calibre his natural 
instinct on hearing the news is to ask for a larger control 
over Scottish affairs, without which Development Councils 
and other laudable means of self-help can in effect only 
grope in a provincial twilight, or so some men think. The 
White Paper has at any rate revcaled in no uncertain manner 
that Scotland is in a definitely unhealthy economic condition, 
the most telling deduction being perhaps that which shows that 
while England’s Income-Tax Revenue has fallen by 3.6 per 
cent. during the past eleven years, Scotland’s has dropped 
by 35.8 per cent., or at nearly ten times the English rate. 
Roth countries are of course taxed on the same basis. 

In view of the implications of Mr. MacDonald’s reply it is 
worth analysing the present situation in Scotland. Political 
epinion about Home Rule is I should say divided into three 
camps. On the left are the Scottish Nationalists wanting 
Dominion Status, led by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie and Mr. John MacCormick; on the right 
are the brave North Britons, or more rudely the “* new con- 
temptibles ”— official Unionists like Sir Robert Horne and Sir 
John Gilmour, some business men and a few Liberals like Lord 
Maclay—while in the centre is the new group led by the Duke 
of Montrose, Sir Alexander MacEwen, Sir D. M. Stevenson, 
Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell and others, demanding a moderate 
measure of Home Rule framed on the lines laid down in 
The Spectator of October 29th, 1932. Fusion between the 
Scottish Party and the Scottish Nationalists does not seem 


likely at present, but should the Nationalists be purged of 
their more extreme element closer co-operation between the 
two parties would probably occur. A waning public apathy 
is one of the chief bulwarks of the Right party. 

As an offset to the gloomy statistics of the White Paper | 
am able to say that the sale of tweeds and woollen goods 
from different parts of Scotland—Harris, Shetland, Sutherland 
and Galloway—is actually on the increase despite the acute 
depression. The organizer of an Edinburgh firm told me the 
other day that during the last three months of 1932 their 
annual payments to the crofters and others engaged in this 
industry in rural areas have increased by as much as 30 per 
cent. over last year’s figures. New markets have recently 
been opened up in the West of U.S.A. and in Canada, and while 
trade with London, France and Italy has shown an increase, 
the home market has remained quite firm. Great improve- 
ment has been achieved in recent years in colour-blending 
and in the increased production of light-weight tweeds, which 
may partly account for this surprising sign of trade revival, 
Of paramount importance, however, is the encouraging effect 
this revival must have in keeping men and women profitably 
employed at their own skilled craft and in their own homes for 
most of the year in the outlying districts where agriculture 
alone would at present provide only the barest means of 
subsistence. Readers who know the conditions of living in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland will appreciate the 
difference that this developing source of income will probably 
make within the next few years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN SCOTLAND, 


The Theatre 


“The Holmeses of Baker Street.” By Basil 
Mitchell. At the Lyric Theatre 


Ir will no longer be possible to contemplate with equanimity 
the union between the dashing young detective and_ the 
corpse’s lovely daughter, the preliminaries of which have 
infused into so many last chapters a dash of human interest. 
We have it on the best authority (for who should know better 
than Holmes ?) that matrimony and microscopes will not mix ; 
the sleuth must remain single, for a married life in which one 
party knows all the other’s secrets is an uneasy business. 
Holmes, a widower now, has proved this by his own experience; 
and in this play we watch him trying to stifle an hereditary 
flair for detection which stands between his daughter and her 
fulfilment of a woman’s destiny. 

It is a difficult task, for Shirley has her father’s genius for 
criminology and all the ambitions which her father has 
renounced ;_ she insists that crime, not marriage, is her 
métier. Much against Holmes’s will, the pair of them are 
involved in a mystery of which the White X Gang, the Medici 
Pearl, a queen bee, the impotence of Scotland Yard, and the 
stupidity of Dr. Watson are approved ingredients ; and in 
the race for its solution Shirley is a match for her father. 
Proyidentially, the thief is a scapegrace and no scoundrel ; 
he had been at Oxford, and he meant no harm. The sleuth’s 
pursuit of her prey is diverted from the Old Bailey to the 








4 


altar ; the clink of handcuffs does not by much anticipate the 


sound of wedding bells. 

The play’s background of philosophy is ingenious, and lends 
a mild distinction to the more conventional criminal interest, 
which is well and subtly sustained. 
banter pervades this apocryphal contribution to the Holmes 
tradition. The futility of Scotland Yard and the precocity 
of Shirley might perhaps have been less relentlessly indicated. 
But the play moves forward at a decent pace and offers 
acceptable entertainment. 

Mr. Felix Aylmer’s Sherlock Holmes is a beautifully judged 
performance, quiet, unerring, and assured; the retired 
detective emerges as a kind of Prospero, who has forsaken 
both magic and Milan in favour of his beehives. Sir Nigel 
Playfair is very comically crass as Watson, that immortal 
dolt ; and Miss Eva Moore, Mr. Martin Walker, and Mr. 
Alfred Clark provide capable support with very little help 
from the author. Shirley is played with vigour, but on the 
wrong lines; our acquaintance with his daughter inclines us 
to mourn with Holmes his lost celibacy, 
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«King John.” By William Shakespeare. Produced 
by the O.U.D.S. at Oxford 


Wuen we see King John we are reminded of what is known in 
pyrotechnical circles as a Set Piece. There it stands, in the 
dusk before the display, a sprawling and precarious frame- 
work : gaunt, gawkish, on the whole rather forbidding. We 
have our doubts about it. When it is lit, the doubts are only 
partly dispelled. Fire bustles out with a furious crackling 
along the structure ; and presently a lurid design is stamped 
upon the darkness. The pattern is ambitious, but its ambitions 
are ill-co-ordinated. There is symmetry in details, but none in 
the general effect. The pother and the glare were subordinated 
to no central purpose ; and that crackling noise was on the 
whole monotonous. We are disappointed, and a little confused. 
But the play has its virtues ; and in the O.U.D.S. treatment 
of it these virtues were firmly seized and forcibly presented. 
A vigorous delivery of the verse; formal but constructive 
grouping ; and confident, straightforward acting illumined 
und made interesting the blurred tapestry which Shakes- 
peare’s text suggested. Mr. W. G. Devlin easily persuaded 
us to ignore the gulf between a national hero and a wicked 
uncle, and played the bad king with fiery ability. Mr. 
O. P. KE. Reed gave the Bastard his head, and they took their 
fences in terrific style ; though a surer sense of comedy might 
perhaps have made more of that rough wit which Faulcon- 
bridge shares with Edmond. Mr. P. B. P. Glenville made a 
smooth and forceful Pandulpi ; and Miss Eileen Thorndike 
and Miss Dorothy Massingham heroically sustained the woes 
of Elinor and Constance. To the undergraduate producers, 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Playfair, credit must go for a workmanlike 
and unaffected presentation, marred only by some unfortunate 
dresses, and distinguished by occasionally excellent lighting. 
The closing speech of the play, magnificently ranted by the 

Bastard — 

“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

if England to itself do rest but true.” 
—was received by the audience with great enthusiasm. Per- 
heps they found it a refreshing antidote to public utterances 
on a similar subject in another part of Oxford. 


PETER FLEMING. 
Art 


The Three Louis 
©“ Turee French Reigns ” is the title of the Exhibition which 
has just been opened at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house in Park 
Lane, in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital. The period 
covered is 1643 to 1789, and it includes in a sense a whole 
cycle of French art. But the Exhibition is not composed of 
great works of art. Rather, it is a collection of the beautiful 
objects with which people were surrounded during the period 
in question, and it is calculated to appeal not to purist lovers 
of the highest manifestations of the human spirit but to those 
who suffer from the peculiar longing to find out what it felt like 
to live in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. Those who 
wish to form an accurate visual image of the cabinet of a Comte 
de Toulouse or a Pomponne, or of the boudoir of a Mme. de 
Pompadour or a Marie-Antoinette will find here plenty of 
material for their mental reconstructions. 

The weakest part of the Exhibition is the paintings. Except 
for Fragonard, none of the great masters of the period is 
adequately represented, though there is one exquisite Chardin, 
and the name of Watteau appears on many labels. On the 
other hand, the very fact that the paintings show a generally 
high level of elegance and charm rather than outbursts of 
creative genius gives one a more accurate idea of what an 
average eighteenth-century salon contained, since there can 
never have been enough masterpieces to go round. 

More remarkable is the silver, the examples of which seem 
to show that the taste of the craftsmen never quite kept pace 
with their increasing virtuosity. The seventeenth-century 
pieces, generally fairly solid and simple, have a certain state- 
liness, though hardly ever the nobility, of contemporary 
English ware. But in the eighteenth century, when fantasy 
was allowed a freer hand, French silversmiths seem to have 
devoted themselves to seeing what antics they could make 
their medium perform. The convolutions of the more ornate 
soup-tureens and bowls can only make one regret that their 
Creators were so ingenious. 


But the collection of furniture makes it plain that French 
designers could achieve certain effects in this genre to per- 
fection. No more suitable setting can be imagined for the 
elaborate ceremonial of Louis XTV’s Court at Versailles than 
the high-backed, velvet-covered armchair of the period, so 
emphatically different from the inferior fabouret that one can 
sympathize with the quarrels that occurred when some great 
lady who was entitled to the former was fobbed off with the 
latter. True, it would be hard to take one’s ease in such chairs, 
but the defence would be that made in another context : 
“Grandeur and dignity were the objects of the scheme, and 
comfort was in every case secondary in the mind of its creator.” 

With the turn of the century the Court became more 
human, and the style of furniture changes. Designers begin 
to take into consideration the natural curves of the human 
back and the desire of the arm to rest on something soft. So 
the straight lines of the Louis XIV chair give way to curves. 
One need no longer sit bolt upright ; one can almost lounge. 
Other kinds of furniture develop in the same way. The 
massive solidity and brazen emblems of Boulle give way to 
something less noble but more attractive. A cupboard need 
no longer be the visible expression of the dignity of royalty : 
it may be just elegant or even useful. One may even indulge 
in such trivialities as guéridons or those delicate bureaux at 
which nothing but the shortest and lightest note could ever 
be written. With Louis XV the desire for elegance and light- 
ness is carried almost to excess, and the tables often seem 
insecure on their curved, tapering legs. But this did not last, 
and the increasing seriousness of the next reign was accom- 
panied by a return to so-called classical principles. The 
straight line asserted its claim everywhere, and flat surfaces 
and hard corners replaced the bellying fronts and subtle 
gradations of Louis XV furniture. But this cold Louis XVI 
style misses everything. It achieves neither the grandeur of 
Louis XIV’s manner nor the taste of the Régence, nor the 
elegance of Louis XV, nor the perfect comfort of the best 
English furniture. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Theatrical Loan Exhibition 

Tuer attractive Theatrical Exhibition that is being held for 
the next five weeks in the gilded saloons of Dudley House, 
ark Lane, to augment the building fund of the Paddington 
Dispensary for Tuberculosis, has more than a touch of pathos. 
The actor’s art is so personal and so fleeting, it seems to say, 
that the oddest little relics of players long dead and gone 
must be made somehow to bring them to mind. Stage 
trinkets, such as a shoe buckle or a ring worn by Garrick or 
Mrs. Siddons, or the prayer-book of Madame Du Barry, or 
the costumier’s small copies of the dresses worn at the first 
performance of The School for Scandal iu 1777, or the 
Staffordshire figures of Garrick and Foote and Munden, or 
the Battersea enamel boxes with rude portraits of these and 
other once popular favourites—such things, which are here 
in profusion, arouse a mildly curious interest and yet 
exasperate because they tell us nothing. 

The portraits, painted and engraved, are very numerous 
and often memorable. The ‘“* Sheridan ” is a fine example of 
Reynolds’ male portraits in his middle period, though the 
** Mrs. Sheridan ” shows equally well how Sir Joshua could 
fail when he attempted the sentimental. There are several 
middling Hogarths, one of Garrick in the Drury Lane green- 
room. Zoffany, who excelled in his theatrical scenes, is well 
seen in a replica of the well-known Garrick Club picture of 
Garrick in Venice Preserved, of special interest to students 
of stage scenery and lighting. Among the modern works 
are G. F. Watts’s charming portrait of Kate and Ellen Terry 
and Sargent’s first sketch for his “ Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth” which hangs in the Manchester Art Gallery. 
Among a group of stage dresses are the costumes worn by 
Miss Terry as Beatrice and Margarct and a harlequin’s gay 
suit which will amuse the younger people who know not 
pantomime. Rare editions of plays abound, notably some of 
Mr. Dobell’s fine Drydens, and there are many playbills and 
autographs. Finally, there is a short series of theatrical 
models, such as Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre, and the original 
setting for the screen scene in The School for Scandal, built 
up from the designs that have been preserved. All who are 
interested in the theatre should visit this pleasant and well- 
arranged exhibition. Epwarp Hawke. 
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Country Life 


WomeN Farmers. 

From time to time it has been charged against Women’s 
Institutes that they have not concentrated enough on the 
garden, that the home has not included the homestead. A 
really astonishing change or advance in their policy has to be 
recorded. The plan of setting up co-operative market stalls 
in local markets (and in some few places by roadside stalls) is 
proving successful beyond the most ambitious expectations. 
There are market stalls where an average of £16 a week is 
taken and County returns amount to several thousand 
pounds a year. These stalls are in the best sense co-operative, 
and are useful in giving the smallest producer as well as the 
biggest the chance of selling his or her stuff. The women 
organizers have been very broad-minded in the details of 
their organization, especially in a readiness to throw open the 
stall to any humble grower of produce, whoever he or she may 
be. The movement, which is young, grows at a great pace. 

* * * * 

The success of this endeavour—of which once again Oxford 
perhaps gives the best example—may in the sequel add a very 
considerable sum to the wealth of the country, as did the 
allotments in the War. It will help much to the end of the re- 
building of village life. If villagers can see their way to a 
ready sale of spare produce—vegetables, eggs, jams or what 
not—they will answer the demand, and, one may hope, be 
given larger gardens. Ifmenare the best farmers—a dictum not 
always true—women are certainly the best marketers; and the 
example of the Women’s Institutes may add no inconsiderable 
quota to the reform of marketing, appearing on a larger scale in 
the sale of milk and pig produce under the Marketing Act. 

% * * * 


Farmers’ New MACHINES. 

I spent an hour or two this week in talking with an expert 
and enthusiastic believer in the Deus ex machina. He sees 
the reconstruction of farming, not least of grain-farm- 
ing, and the solution of most of its difficulties in 
the perfection of the machine. There is one little sum 
which it is quite difficult for the most deeply depressed 
of farmers to dispute. With the best machinery wheat 
can be produced at 25s., perhaps 20s., a quarter (Lord 
Lymington says at 17s.). The farmer will receive 45s. 
under the quota; and even on poorer soils the average 
ought to be four quarters to the acre. Last year I saw 
on a once derelict farm a crop that yielded over six quarters. 
It sounds altogether too good to be true that a wheat farm 
of 1,000 acres could—on these figures—yield a profit of 
£8,000 in the year! It is too good to be true; but the 
margin is immense; and it is at any rate a reasonable 
likelihood that there will be money in wheat. In order that 
such figures may be approached the area must be big and 
so capable of being farmed by the big, wholesale machinery, 
such as the Clayton harvester, which cuts, threshes and 
bags at one and the same process and time. But this 
limitation may be of the very best omen, for it will give special 
value to the wide and now almost derelict acres, of which 
the Marlborough uplands are perhaps the best example. 

* * * * 
AN ENGINEER’S CREDO. 

The best engineer’s Credo that I know of is contained 
in a little pamphlet—now rather ancient history—-containing 
the report of a speech delivered last autumn before the 
British Association by Mr. H. J. Denham, the head of the 
engineering research department at Oxford (Increased Pro- 
duction in Agriculture, Institute for Agricultural Research, 
Oxford, Is.). However, since that was written—so quick is 
mechanical progress—prospects have improved. A machine 
now being tested will bale the hay at the same time as it is 
cut and in spite of its moisture. New drying processes are 
making a vital difference. They have enabled the harvester- 
thresher to be used in Britain and new processes of which 
much is expected have made the drying of poultry manure—of 
which a good million tons a year are wasted—a new source of 
wealth. There is one farm in being near Oxford where no 
other manure is used. It may well be that the collapse in the 
value of land is at an end or very near it and the courageous 
purchasers of derelict acres be in sight of their reward. 


A PLANNED CountTRY. 

Everyone who loves the England that was should do his 
best to urge his local council to put into force the Town and 
Country Planning Act that comes into force on April Ist, 
It may do great service if properly administered ; and may 
prove “a definite measure of economy ” as well as a means of 
preserving beauty. Its passing is a monument to the work of 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, whose 
pamphlets on this and kindred subjects (from 17 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 1) are invaluable. The work 
of planning country areas has been and will be extremely inter- 
esting. The date for objections to the published plans iy 
approaching in many districts ; and the general experience is 
that land-owners who live in lovely places gladly accept the 
schedule, though it may mean, or because it will mean, a loss 
of prospective value. It is better to be scheduled as an open 
space than to be threatened with the temptation of the jerry. 
builder. 

* * * * 


More WINTER IMMIGRANTS. 

The other day, calling attention to the quite abnormal 
number of blackbirds in field and garden, I ventured the 
suggestion that a much larger number were immigrants than 
is usually believed. No one is quite so offensively pleased 
with himself as the corroborated prophet. Hence this 
emphasis on a report (appearing in the latest Field) that a 
blackbird was found in North Ireland which carried a ring 
fixed to its leg in Heligoland ; doubtless it had reached that 
sanctuary from yet farther East. Discoveries of ringed birds, 
especially immigrant starlings, continue to multiply, and have 
this year proved that November and early December are the 
favourite dates for the journey. Perhaps the most astonishing 
is a merlin shot in Ireland and ringed in Iceland. But why 
shot ? That beautiful little hawk is much too rare in districts 
both of England and Ireland where it used to be common 
enough. 

* * * * 
Tur Best SINGER. 

It is an old controversy: which bird’s song is the sweetest, 
So beautiful a denial of my claim for the blackbird reaches 
me, from a London observer, that I must quote it; and 
I do not know that ever I heard a claim for this particular 
bird: ‘* Did you never get a shock of delight in the burst of 
song from the unsuspected water ousel on a December day ? 
I remember at my home in Dorset getting ready for a Nativity 
Play in a malting barn. A little brook coming from the main 
mill-stream to join the river Arne ran by the barn. It was 
very cold and the doors were shut. I suddenly heard a 
song so loud and sweet that I crept out to hear the marvel 
closer. On the stones in the brook an ousel was moving, 
singing as it moved. Three days it sang and then it went.” 
Whichever is the best song, that description, though the 
nature of the song is left to the imagination, seems to me 
one of the most persuasive I ever read. There is a special 
pleasure in the early wintry songs; and perhaps for this 
reason the missel thrush has an exaggerated reputation, 
though he may justly claim some of the finest notes of 
ousel, blackbird and thrush. 


* * * * 


Formed on behalf of birds, a little society called the 
B.B.B. is at the beginning of a successful career. It was 
started, under the encouragement of the Society for the 
Protection of Birds by the present secretary, Miss Richenda 
Bland, at Inglethorpe Manor, Wisbech, Cambridge, and 
christened Birds Birthday Band. The members, who now 
number over a hundred, receive a card on their birthday; 
and send whatever subscription they may have promised, 
whether 1s. or £1. The money can be earmarked for any 
special purpose (such as for watchers at the Sanctuaries). 
If not it goes to the general purposes of the R.S.P.B. On 
the form of membership sent by Miss Bland the donation is 
described as a thanksgiving for the sights and sounds of birds ; 
but in so famous a fruit-growing area as Wisbech the economia 
value of the small bird is another, if less romantic or aesthetio 
reason for thanksgiving. W. Breacu Tomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tue Specrator.| 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.} 
Sir,—There can be no desire in any section of earnest and 
devout Churchmen to deny or disparage the beneficent 
effects of the Oxford Movement in the embellishment of 
Divine Service in Churches and in the reassertion of the 
Catholic principles which the Church of England has always 
claimed as her heritage. But in view of certain extravagant 
statements which have been made about the Movement, 
as in the passage quoted from The Guardian of August 13th, 
1890, by the recent editors of the ‘ Correspondence of John 
Henry Newman with John Keble and others,’ where it is 
stated that Cardinal Newman was “the founder of the 
Church of England as we see it,” and it is added, ‘“‘ What the 
Church of England would have become without the Tractarian 
Movement we can faintly guess,” it may be well to explain 
the difliculty which many Churchmen feel in regard to the 
Movement. 

The Oxford Movement was always an academical or an 
ecclesiastical rather than a national movement. It did not, 
indeed, cover the whole field of theological thought even in 
the University of Oxford. Certainly it never touched the 
heart of the nation like the Methodist Revival, which according 
to Lecky’s unprejudiced judgement inspired the nation as a 
God-fearing people with the moral strength by which it 
overcame the Napoleonic menace to the British Empire. The 
following considerations then may deserve some little regard : 

1, The Tracts for the Times, especially the later Tracts 
leading up to Tract 90, have been held to be rather dis- 
ingenuous papers, as seeking to impose a wholly unnatural 
interpretation upon the Articles of the Church of England. 
They are not everywhere felt to reflect the straightforwardness 
of the English character. 

2. The leader or the most conspicuous figure in the 
Oxford Movement proved a renegade to the Church which 
he had served. It is difficult to believe that the leader of a 
movement can have judged the tendency of his movement 
less accurately than his associates or followers ; at all events 
the secession of Dr. Newman to the Church of Rome was a 
grievous blow to the Church of England, and still more to 
the Movement itself. 

3. The Oxford Movement has been responsible for the 
disobedience of the clergy, or a certain number of the clergy, 
to the law of the land. Yet no event could do more injury 
to the Church as a moral or spiritual power than that the 
clergy should defy the authority of the law. Respect for 
the Courts of Justice, not as formulating but as interpreting 
the law, is the all-prevailing asset of British public life. It 
may indeed be doubted whether the extreme Anglo- 
Catholics who profess a conscientious objection to a secular 
court would conscientiously obey an ecclesiastical court, 
if it consisted of strongly-minded Evangelical Bishops. But 
if Churchmen refuse to be tried by a court of laymen, why 
should not the Socialists or Communists refuse to be tried 
by a court of Capitalists ? 

4, It is since the prevalence of the Oxford Movement that 
parishes have been more seriously divided than they were 
before. Too often the Anglo-Catholic clergy have assumed 
a position which has alienated many of their parishioners. 
But a clergyman can hardly commit a more serious blunder 
than that of driving his people away from the Church. The 
clergy of a past generation may have been less earnest 
than their successors to-day, but they were nearly always 
the friends of their people. 

5. Whether owing to the example of disobedience to the 
law or any other cause, the Oxford Movement has created in 
many minds, not only within the Church but without it, a 
distrust of the clergy, and, I am afraid, even of the Bishops. 
It was that distrust, I think, more than any other circumstance 
which prevented the passing of the Revised Book of Common 
Prayer into law. 

6. After a century in which the Anglo-Catholic party has 
been the most influential agent in the history of the Church, 
it is proper to ask whether the nation as a whole is more or 


less religious, or whether the Church exercises a more or a 
less vital influence upon the national life, than when Keble 
preached his famous Assize sermon. I do not presume to 
answer the question dogmatically ; but if the reported state- 
ments made on episcopal authority deserve credence, neither 
the Church nor the Christian religion is to-day so great a 
force in the national life as it was a century or even a shorter 
time ago. So far, if so far only, the Oxford Movement has 
been a failure, or at least has not been a success. 

But the degree in which the extreme Anglo-Catholics 
to-day do at times wanton outrage to the religious sentiments 
of their fellow Christians could not be more painfully illus- 
trated than in the programme issued by the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress for the celebration of the Oxford Movement Cen- 
tenary. That programme will be found in The Times of 
January 20th. 

I hope I have not used any language which could cause 
just offence to earnest supporters of the Oxford Movement. 
They, of all people, may well seek to understand why the 
Movement does not and perhaps cannot make a convincing 
appeal to the Church of England as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Durham. J. 1. C. WELLDON. 

February 13th. 


CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR? 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—In his excellent article last week, Sir Norman Angell 
said that there existed a ‘** strange misunderstanding of the 
reasons which prompt some of us to organize society inter- 
nationally ; to do, that is, for nations what has been done 
in some measure for persons.” 

Why strange? Those who want to organize society 
internationally base their arguments for reform on varying 
and mutually destructive reasons. If Sir Norman is right 
(as he often is) then the complete pacifist is wrong, for Sir 
Norman founds his suggestions on the need for controlling 
man’s congenital quarrelsomeness, whereas the dyed-in-the- 
wool internationalist says that all men are naturally good, 
that the use of force begets force, that we have only to lay 
down our arms for the millennium to arrive. Pacifists do say 
these things. Sir Norman must have heard them even 
oftener than the present writer. 

The reason more people do not follow men like Sir Norman 
Angell, or bodies like the League of Nations Union, is because 
of the large lunatic fringe which they attract. Doubtless 
any serious cause, or any clever publicist, for that matter, 
must suffer from the attachment of extremists, but the peace 
cranks and Communists who advocate (for instance) immediate 
and total disarmament are not just foolish members of a 
body with common aims; they are wreckers, working for a 
state of affairs totally different from that envisaged by Sir 
Norman Angell. 

If the love of fighting is in the bones and blood of vita 
people (as Sir Norman suggests), then we can only restrain 
war by the use of force, just as we restrain violence and 
viciousness within national boundaries by the use of police. 
But your visionary will have none of this: he would bring 
down civilization in bloody ruin in order to have peace ; 
s0 would the young men who will not fight for their King 
and country ; their peace would be a peace of death. 

It is true that man can, if he will, greatly lessen the chances 
of war occuring, and that it is desirable that the nations in 
council at Geneva should take all measures to this end, 
even though they have met with singularly little success 
in the Far East. But mitigation is not abolition: we have 
not abolished disease, and it would need a far stretch of the 
imagination to see a world in which doctors were unnecessary. 
Surely armies (mis-used as they often are) are really the 
doctors and not the enemies of civilization ? 

One more point. Sir Norman does not touch on the eugenic 
control of population, which seems to me the best hope for 
peace and plenty for all mankind, Every country must 
have an optimum number of inhabitants (which might 
vary, of course, every half century or so). If Japan, for 
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instance, had not been greatly over-crowded, she would 
not now be spreading fire and sword in China. Again, 
although we exclude undesirable aliens from these shores, 
we have no check on the quality or quantity of immigrants 
through the gate of birth. There should be, if we are working 
for a pacifist paradise, for not only are we suffering from a 
great burden of physical and mental defect, but I have no 
doubt that babies will be born in the future as they have 
in the past, who will grow up Tories and Imperialists like the 
undersigned.—I am, Sir, &e., F, Yrats-Brown. 
37 Montpelier Row, S.W.3. 


JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—It seems to be necessary now to point out that the rights 
and the wrongs of the case in the dispute between Japan and 
China are becoming slightly beside the point, since it is evident 
that Japan is determined to establish herself not only in 
Manchuria but also in Mongolia. The more the League 
deliberates on the matter, the more surely is it delivering these 
Chinese dependencies into the hand of a power capable of 
becoming in a quarter of a century from this date the overlord 
ofall Asia. Ifthe Chinese themselves in this matter have been 
ineffective and dilatory, weak-kneed and remiss, how much 
more so has the League of Nations ? Unfortunately, it is the 
policy of this country which has so largely set the pace and 
called the tune in this doleful passage in diplomatic records. 
On the top of this, to discover The Times, the leading news- 
paper, playing Sir Walter Raleigh to a Japanese Queen 
Elizabeth, must be nauseating to every self-respecting English- 
man. 

“If the League [says its leader on February 18th, 1933] has 
not intervened by force to prevent the occupation of the ‘Three 
Eastern’ provinces, it would be inconsistent and unreasonable 
(my italics) to attempt to exercise force to prevent the extension 
of the process to a province that has for some years been regarded 
as part of Manchuria, and has all along been included in the State 
of Manchukuo by its creators.” 

Sir, I have not seen the Japanese atlas, which shows Jehol 
to be a part of Manchuria, but my wall map (Stanford’s 
Library and Commercial Map of Asia) shows Jehol to be dis- 
tinctly a part of Inner Mongolia. Also, as an (up till now) 
dutiful partisan of the League, I have no cognizance of the 
“State of Manchukuo,” though The Times has no scruples in 
accepting the Japanese version of the matter. Should the 
Japanese proceed into the neighbouring province of Chahar, 
are we to understand that it will be ‘ unreasonable and 
inconsistent ” to object in any forceful manner? Supposing 
the Japanese decide that the possession of Vladivostock is 
necessary to their future plans—this port and the Amur 
Province having once been a part of the Chinese dominions-— 
will it be unreasonable and inconsistent on the part of Russia to 
demur ? Or should Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) appeal to 
the marauding eye of Japan, are we to sit down, with both 
Russia and the Japanese in the Pamirs and at the gates of 
India, accepting the situation with folded hands on the 
grounds of reason and consistency ? 

I see nothing whatever in the attitude of the League—or in 
the policy of the Government or Press of this country—that is 
likely to deter the Japanese from mowing the Chinese down 
with their machine guns to their heart’s content. I see nothing 
to prevent the Japanese from passing through the Great 
Wall by the next convenient gate and taking Peking, installing 
their Emperor on the throne of the Manchus. This would 
enable them, in the course of a few years, to build a fleet in 
Chinese yards, which, with that they already possess, would 
effectually put finis to a European say in Far Eastern affairs. 

This is not a situation which can be tolerated, and if nothing 
further is done by the ‘* mandarins” at Geneva, then it is 
Britain which should leave the League (since Japan won’t), 
taking counsel with America—and with America alone—as 
to the steps to be taken in regard to this great threat which 
overhangs Asia and the Pacific.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

23 Hertford Court, W.1, ARNOLD KEPPEL, 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Srr,—At the close of your admirable article last week on the 
situation in the Far East, you make two points : that economic 
factors may force a solution, and that there is a latent liber- 


—— 


alism in Japan. May I say one or two words in expansion 
of these ideas, as they are of the utmost importance in thinking 
of the future ? 

A mistaken idea, which is very common in the West is that 
Japan wants more territory. (It may be that the prevalence 
of the idea is due to somewhat of an uneasy conscience !) 
But as Dr. Nitobé has pointed out in his recent book Japan, 
his countrymen do not take kindly to emigration. They 
look rather to industry for a solution of the very pressing 
population-problem. Industry requires markets. Now the 
Manchurian market, in which Japan has invested so much 
capital, is but a fraction of her total Chinese market, and to 
secure the former at the cost of the latter will prove a very 
dubious gain, especially if guerilla warfare continues in 
Manchuria. As it is, business circles in Japan have very 
little enthusiasm for the Manchurian venture for they see 
further than their present military masters. It is true that 
Japan hopes to get raw materials from Manchuria, for which 
She is at present dependent on the U.S.A. But raw materials 
do not create markets ; they only produce more goods to be 
sold. 

In the second place, people over here do not seem to realize 
the tremendous strides that internationalism has made in 
Japan in the past decade. The present military reaction is 
due to certain internal factors, ¢.g., the moral bankruptcy 
of political leadership, the failure of the liberal policy towards 
China, the reaction against the disintegrating forces of com- 
munism. But we must not forget the steady inroads on 
military power and the growth of disarmament, which marked 
the post-War years, and which were only possible because 
of the whole-hearted support of the nation, Another reason 
for the strength of the present nationalist reaction is 
the control exercised over the Press. Liberal views simply 
are not allowed. The people at large only get such news 
and opinions as are good for them. When I was in Japan 
much of the news reached me first from. England. But now 
the Lytton Report is in circulation and thousands of copies 
have been sold both in English and Japanese; and though 
it has entered the field late, yet its eventual influence on an 
educated and intelligent people is certain. 

The two great needs at the present time are an avoidance 
by the League of any action which may play into the hands 
of the militarists, and the emergence of a political leader of 
the calibre of the lamented Mr. Hamaguchi, who by strength 
and character will rally the democratic forces of Japan.— 
lam, Sir, &e., W. HH. Murray WALTON, 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Ierts. 


SENTENCE IN INDIA 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Srecrator.]} 

Srr,— Will you allow me to draw the attention of your readers 
to a case of need in which they cannot fail to be interested? 
A young English Quaker of first-class education, Mr. H. L, 
Hutchinson, went out to India some years ago to work as a 
journalist. When the Bombay cotton strike occurred his 
sympathies were on the side of the strikers and he was 
courageous enough to start, in connexion with the trade 
union, a small journal representing their case. For this he was 
arrested and subsequently included, though he had never been 
indicted, among the prisoners in the Mecrut trial. 

For four years before trial he was kept in prison, and now 
he has been condemned to a further four years. Against this 
sentence he naturally wishes to appeal. The cost of doing so 
is about £1,000, and unless that sum ean be raised within 
the next few days the life of this able, courageous and high- 
principled young Englishman will be wrecked or even sactri- 
ficed. Contributions should be sent at once to Mrs. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, Romney’s House, Hollybush Hill, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 3.—I am, Sir, &e., B. N. LANGDON Davies, 

33 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1, 


FOR BEAST AND BIRD 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—May I send you a word of grateful thanks for your most 
encouraging reference to the Slaughter of Animals Bill, in 
last week’s Spectaior ? I hope it will have the effect of con- 
centrating public opinion on this very overdue reform. It 


seems odd that England should lag behind beth Seotland and 
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Northern Ireland in humanity, but as you truly say we are a 
conservative race, and are inclined to suspect anything new 
or revolutionary in process or conduct. To those doubters 
may I say, however, that of the 16 million animals annually 
slaughtered for cur food in England and Scotland, over 4 
million are now put painlessly to sleep by the Humane Killer? 
This is due to the good sense of local authorities and individual 
butchers, who have voluntarily adopted this method as well 
as, of course, the Act of Parliament in Scotland. Is it too 
much to ask the English people, who by their demands for 
fresh meat are responsible for the cruelty at present taking 
place in so many of our slaughter-houses, to give a thought 
to the remaining 12 million end give them the same oppor- 
tunity of a peaceful end ? 

The Bill comes up for discussion in Parliament on March 
81st, and it is earnestly hoped that this time public sentiment 
will demand its passage into law.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. T. Cc. R. Moorr. 


WORLD PATRIOTISM 
{7'o the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.] 

Sin,—I have read the article by Sir Evelyn Wrench with 
great interest, but I think he makes a mistake in giving 
such a long list of the ‘“ few reforms” that he advocates, 
some of which are controversial, and many cut across vested 
interests or conservative ideas. There is one, however, to 
which nobody can object, and I think it is far and away 
the most important—the introduction of a world language 
--and I would like to put this into the limelight, and con- 
centrate on it, and not press the others until the campaign 
for this reform has been fairly launched. 

After reading his article I listened in to the debate between 
Cambridge and Yale, in which the former spoke from London 
and the latter from New York, and put their respective 
country’s case before a potential audience of some ten to 
fifteen millions, and thought of what might happen if one 
man could eddress the world in a language that could be 
understood by ell his listeners. 

Mow to bring it about? (1) Let the League of Nations 
appoint a committee to decide on the language. It should 
be an invented one, so as to avoid international jealousies, 
it must be easy to learn, and above all, casy to pronounce, 
and should have no irregularities, genders for inanimate 
things, or split infinitives—but all this can be left to the 
committee. (2) The new language must at once be made 
a’ compulsory subject in every elementary school in every 
nation. (8) Every newspaper must be compelled by law 
to publish one paragraph in its summary of news, and one 
paragraph in its foreign news in the new language, and to 
put the translation, if any, on another page. (4) Every 
broadcasting station must give at least one item in its news 
in the new language, which may be followed by a translation. 

If this course were adopted I feel confident that within 
three years half the civilized population of the world would 
understand the language, and it would be invariably used 
for any writing, specch, or pronouncement of more than 
domestic interest.—I am, Sir, &e., 

WIntiamM JACKSON, 

Leighton Court, Neston, Cheshire. 


SCHOOLS AS A NUISANCE 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.} 
Sin,—In the large correspondence in various papers relating 
to the noise of children at school, much has been written 
in the name of scientific child psychology. Judging from 
ull the letters I have seen on the subject, these psychologists 
are alleged to teach that unrestrained vociferation is an 
unqualified asset to children. Your correspondent in last 
week's issue puts the matter very strongly indeed. I doubt 
if this standpoint is fair to psychologists and it would certainly 
Jack corroboration from physiologists and I think from wise 
and experienced parents. 

As a doctor who has made a special study of childhood 
and spent the last twelve years in school work (both secondary 
and elementary) and as a parent myself, I am surprised that 
no consideration appears to be given to the large class of 
quite normal children to whom excessive noise is definitely 


deleterious. Many teachers do not realize that “ noise 
begets noise’ and is often a sign of nervous over-stimulation 
brought on by urban life where “ silence is never heard.” 
The overproduction of noise can and should be reduced 
without causing any feeling of restraint or repression. 

It will be a pity if the question is left to find its automatic 
solution, as it almost certainly will in one generation, fot 
children who grow up without definite training in con- 
sideration for the grown-ups amongst whom they live, will 
not make the kind of parent or teacher likely to tolerate much 
sereaming or shouting from their successors. Such a solution, 
however, can hardly be regarded as worthy of an enlightened 
community. May I add that my remarks do not refer to 
Miss Tudor-Hart’s school, of which I have no first-hand 
experience and am therefore not in a position to speak ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. Kk. Weston, M.B., B.S. 

tlen Parva, near Leicester. 


“LIVING ON THE DOLE” 

[To the Editor of Tue Sercraror.} 
Sir,—As an unemployed clerk, aged 23, workless for the 
past fifteen months, and of no political party, I drafted 
these notes out in a public reading-room packed to the 
doors with unemployed men reading the print off every 
paper in the place, or else going round with pencils making 
notes from advertisements for possible jobs. Down the 
street there is another reading-room so crowded to the 
doors with unemployed that one cannot get a scat—contrary 
to the opinion of your contributor, Mr. Hugh Martin, whose 
article, “ Living on the Dole,” interested me, although I 
think only the fringe of the vast subject has been touched. 
As one who is desperately trying to live on a dole of 12s. 
a week, perhaps The Spectater readers would like a few facts 
as I know them, especially regarding the classes and work 
centres for the unemployed so enthusiastically described by 
your contributor and others. 

It must be emphasized at once that there is no such thing 
possible as “ living” on the dole. That is quite out of the 
question. One exists—that’s all. I haven’t The Spectator 
by me, but I faney your contributor described the case of 
a fairly large family named Brown; how they subsisted on 
a weekly dole of 34s. 6d.; and how Mr. Brown was saved 
from depression by attending free classes. My own case is 
so typical of thousands of homes to-day that I will give 
full particulars. There are three of us living at home. I 
receive a weekly dole of 12s.; my sister is forced to con- 
tribute 22s. (nearly all her wages) to the home; total, 34s. 
a week to keep three people. Rent swallows £1 of our 
weekly income, @.e., nearly 60 per cent. of it, and we have 
the sum of 14s. left for fuel, food, light, clothes (as a clerk 
I am compelled to dress well), fares (for my sister, and for 
myself when seeking work far afield), stamps and stationery 
(for applying for advertised positions), boot repairs (an 
important item, as I tramp at least twelve miles daily) and 
other items of household expenditure. 

Of course we live frugally, meanly, often rising late and 
retiring early in order to save food, fuel and light. My 
sister resents having to keep me in idleness—-to work for 
nothing, as she says, when in normal times she could bank 
the money ready for a home of her own, We live sparingly, 
chiefly on bread, butter, bacon and tea, The sacrifices made 
are enormous. The loss in purchases to shopkeepers alone 
amounts roughly to about £3 weekly (well below the 
average, I’m sure). Taking the number of unemployed as 
$8 million and multiplying this figure by that representing 
our own drop in weekly purchases, we get the figure of 
£9,000,600, 7.e., £468,000,000 per annum drop in purchases ! 
And the figure is probably much larger than that. Our case 
is to be paralleled all over the country. Unemployed people 
and their families and dependants are living on the starvation 
line. They have had to give up nearly everything that 
makes life worth living. I, for example, can no longer think 
of buying cigarettes, cinema-seats, books, reeords for the 
gramophone, dance tickets and many other items. Nearly 
every industry in the country must be affected by this and 
other drops in purchases of myself and the millions like me. 

Most of the unemployed are decent folks, used to a decent 
mode of life, but the enervating, deleterious effects of chronic 
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unemployment are now taking their toll of the physique, 
morale and mind of the unemployed. Far worse cases than 
ours are known to me, and are to be found all over the 
country. A friend of mine and his brother are both workless 
and receive not a penny dole, because their father is in a job 
as an engine-driver, and he (the father) is compelled either 
to turn his sons on to the street or else to keep them at 
home in idleness. He does the lattcr, and naturally resents 
having to do so, just as his sons hate having not a penny of 
their own and having to beg an occasional cigarette from 
their father. Another man, middle-aged, sacked after 
twenty-six years’ service with a shipping company, has te 
be kept by his daughter, who never lets the poor fellow 
forget the fact. These two cases are typical of many 
thousands. The tables are now turned. The women keep 
the men. They find it much easier to find jobs doing machine 
work, for which no skill is required, and for which women 
have the preference. The great majority of modern, fool- 
proof machines are run by women, and, as nearly all work 
(even clerical) is now done by women-run machinery, there 
seems little hope of men ever finding work again. I know 
that from my own experience when applying for work here 
in a local wireless factory where 90 per cent. of the machine 
work is done by women, The result is, as mentioned above, 
that the women are now keeping the men in idleness, and, 
consequently, working for nothing, or for love, as they say. 
It is only natural that friction follows. Homes are 
“armed” camps; son is set against father, father against 
son; daughter against father and brother. The result is 
that criminal tendencies are developed as the males want 
money, and the unemployed are reduced to a state of either 
sullen animosity, the prey of Communists and the like, or 
else to the yet more common state of utter hopelessness, 
resigned to their lot, often without malice, but feeling rightly 
that Fate has a grudge against them. After a spell of long 
unemployment the inevitable decay follows. Weakened by 
malnutrition and idleness, they become totally unemployable 
—a fact whose truth has been proved time and time again 
by all employers of labour. Half of the unemployed (and I 
speak as one) simply could not stand the strain of prolonged 
work: they would collapse. I know an unemployed man 
who recently obtained work on a_ building here. The 
foreman was forced to sack him because his skill had rusted 
and his capacity for sustained work during a lengthy period 
had completely gone. That case, again, could be paralleled 
all over the country. Unemployment takes more out of a 
man than hard work, and an unemployed man feels far 
more tired and worn out at the day’s end than a man who 
is working hard. The classes for unemployed which have 
arisen to remedy this mental and bodily decay are only 
partially successful, admirable as they are, and I speak as 
one who has regularly attended them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool. UNEMPLOYED, 


AMES AS BATSMAN 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] 
Sir,—There is one point in your note on the Test Matches 
which challenges comment. You mention rightly the part 
played by Larwood’s bowling and Ames’s wicket-keeping, 
but surely the eulogy of the Kent wicket-keeper’s batting 
goes a little beyond its merits. It is true that Ames made a 
valuable sixty-nine in the second innings of the Third Test 
Match, but apart from that I think I am right in saying that 
he has never reached twenty in any single innings in a Test 
Match.—I am, Sir, &e., WILTON SANDERS, 
New Barnet. 


OUR MAGISTRACY 
[To the Editor of Tux SpecTator.] 
Sir,—That there is no defence against ignorance is shown 
by the appended extract from Cuthbert W. Johnson’s pamph- 
let, Observations on the Employment of Salt (London; Simpkin 
and Marshall, and others. 1838) (page 138): 

“ Although tho use of salt for live stock is now becoming quito 
general , . . the yery magistrates are opposed to its use—for, only 
a few years sinco, some honest farmer’s servants were brought before 
a Justice of the Peace at Winchester, charged, by their ignorant 
master, with the dreadful crime of giving his horses salt in their 
corn, ‘I should not have suspected it,’ said the farmer, ‘had not 





my horses’ coats become so fine lately.’ ‘ Salt for horses !’ exclaimed 
the indignant magistrate, ‘can anything be more poisonous ? [yg 
the rascals be committed to the Bridewell for a month.’ ” 
The italies are in the original.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rothamsted Experimental Siation, 
Harpenden, Herts. 


Hue Nicor, 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
S1n,—I have been entrusted with the official biography of the 
late John Galsworthy, and should be grateful for the publicity 
of your columns to say how much I should appreciate com. 
munications therefor from any quarter— whether in the way of 
original letters (which would be carefully and promptly 
transcribed and returned to the owner) or of personal reminis. 
cences and anecdotes bearing on any period of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
life or phase of his activities. 
‘With thanks to you and to everyone who may be good 
enough to help me in this way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. V. Marnror, 
The Oaks, 59 Park Side, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


Poetry 
Dead Leaves 


(Suggested by the music of “* Feuilles Mortes,’ by Debussy.) 
I am the mood of Death : 
I steal the twilight away 
And come with the darkness 
To gather the Ieaves to my breast, 
For I am the winds that play 
On the trees for an instrument, 
Rocking a song, 


We are the dance of death: 
See how we sway and swing, 
Reluctantly ; 

Caught in the winds’ embrace, 
Now here, now there, they fling 
Us down to the mouldy earth 
And up again. 


So the winds sound and the leaves 
Dance to the ritual tune 

And flutter down, 

Silently one by one, 

Red in their beautiful ruin, 

Their last cadence drawn 

From the strings of the grass, 


IRENE Havucu, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SpecTATOR,” FEBRUARY 23RD, 1833. 


The news from the United States is not of much importance this | 


week. The President’s last message to Congress had been received 
in Charleston; where it excited great indignation. 
meeting was held soon after its arrival, at which many long and 
strong resolutions were passed in condemnation of its doctrines, and 
in defiance of its threats. The meeting, however, was of opinion 





A_ public | 


that it would be fair and prudent to wait for the result of tho measure | 
now before Congress for the reduction of the Tariff-duties, before | 
proceeding to any acts of hostility towards the General Government. | 


In spite of the determined tone of the other resolutions passed at 
this meeting, this looks a little like a relinquishment of the haughty 
and uncompromising position which the Nullifiers have hitherto 
maintained, 

* * * * 

Nearly every branch of trade is in a flourishing state at present. 
We understand that this is particularly the case with the iron 
trade, which, after suffering a longer and deeper depression than 
any other branch of business, has begun to revive rapidly. 
Within the last three months, the price of iron has advanced 33} 

er cent., or ll, 10s. per ton; and business is at present unusually 
brisk. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify TuE SPECTATOR Office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACIE WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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What is History? 


By Bonrauy Dorreée. 


Cio is a muse, and most of us probably regard history as an 


art. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive it as being anything 
else. For you cannot, as a historian, isolate certain fractions 


of the universe, repeat experiments so as to ensure accurate 
observation, as the laboratory scientist can do; nor even, as 
the zoologist has, have you got hundreds of the same kind of 
thing to observe, even if you may have a number of things of 
the same name. The republic of Sparta bears only a faint 
resemblance to that of Liberia. History never repeats itself 
exactly. Science, moreover, takes account of all relevant 
factors, but this history cannot do; its material is both too 
vast and too complex, and the historian is bound to select. 
Once you have selection you have art. And further, once you 
have selected, you have to present your objects from a certain 
point of view, for merely to huddle together a collection of 
objects, is, as Lytton Strachey remarked, to present a heap of 
sawdust—and then nobody will read you. The moralist, 
however, need not despair; there is truth in art, though no 
work of art can tell the whole truth; the shy lady is seen from 
one aspect only, and we can learn what she looks like by seeing 
her from several points of view. At the same time she wears 
a veil—perhaps, like Isis, many veils—to which she clings so 
pertinaciously that we can never be sure we see her plain ; in 
other words, we ean never be certain we have all the facts. 

Nevertheless there is a great deal to be said for trying to 
regard history as a science. It may be possible to draw 
certain conclusions how things usually happen: “ history 
teaches *? may not, after all, be such a hollow phrase ; but, it 
is Mr. Taylor’s contention, few historians have written honestly ; 
they have been too much concerned to show that history 
teaches what they would like her to teach, and have often 
falsified facts, sometimes deliberately. They have, for 
instance, set out with the idea that liberty is the supreme 
yood; but 

“Inductive observation shows that to manifest exaggerated 
concern for the liberty of the individual is a certain method of 
ensuring defeat...” 
and war is the natural condition of affairs between States. 
(This last is an unpalatable truth, though it is to be feared that 
no unprejudiced person can deny it.) But it is almost 
impossible not to have some sort of idea of what history 
teaches before you begin to say what the instruction is : 

“ History has many cunning passages, contrived corridors 

And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 

Guides us by vanities...” 
Consider, for instance, the events in England between, say, 
1630 and 1688. They can be regarded as a religious conflict, 
or as a struggle fought by the middle classes for commercial 
supremacy, or as a wrestling match between two metaphysical 
entities known as Constitutional Government and Absolutism, 
or as a fight for power among individuals ; which you regard 
it as will depend upon your temperament. 

Or take Mr. Taylor himself as a historian of historians, in 
this extremely stimulating book,* stimulating because though 
one would wish to agree with him, and perhaps in the main 
does, one wishes on almost every page to raise an objection. 
His thesis is that historians in their desire to be ‘‘educative,” 
to show man as he ought to be rather than as he is, have 
twisted truth so that the somewhat repulsive jade (beauty is 
truth, indeed !) appears lovely. But, it is to be feared, Mr. 
Taylor has selected as flagrantly as any of his bugbears. 


By Hugh Taylor. 





* History as a Science, (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Sociology, he tells us, has been as false as history, as ‘* educa- 
tive,’ and has been led astray by the analogy of the “ organ- 
ism.” But among sociologists he mentions only Spencer and 
Comte ; it is true he gives a good word to Maitland, but there 
is no reference to Maine, while the recent ones are ignored— 
Réné Worms, Durkheim, Gumplowicz and the Hammonds, to 
light on only a few of the growing number who approximate 
history to science, examining facts in as detached a way as 
possible. And then Mr. Taylor points to Macchiavelli as the 
one inductive historian who faced facts unafraid ; but then, 
as Sir Richard Lodge made plain in his Presidential address, if 
ever there was an “ educative ” historian it was Macchiavelli; 
he wanted to educate Lorenzo to a very definite end; and 
besides, he too was wrong ; he completely ignored the spiritual 
aspect of the Papacy. And is it not a little strange in a book 
which deplores the absence of the inductive historian to find no 
single mention of the name of Kari Marx ?—or even Buckle ? 
Nor, possibly, is Mr. Taylor quite fair to the people whom he 
attacks. After all, when Dr. Gooch says that “* the key to the 
study of history is the unity of civilization,” is not this 
precisely what Mr. Taylor himself is saying, namely that 
similarities enable us to draw conclusions? But no; Mr. 
Taylor says this is merely “ educational”; and when he 
protests against Professor Trevelyan’s admission that ‘ the 
imaginative guess at the most likely generalizations ” is the 
utmost history can hope for, is it not after all Professor 
Trevelyan who exhibits the more scientific spirit—a thdtige 
skepsis 2? 

Nor is it by any means clear that Mr. Taylor himself is not 
** educative,” and the sub-title of his book might be ‘* or how 
to crush or defeat revolution.” Certainly there is a great 
deal of wholesome if disagreeable truth in what he says, 
notably when he claims that atrocities in a revolution have 
nothing to do with the previous oppression. As a pioneer in 
crowd-psychology he knows that the human being let loose 
under mob conditions is a very inhuman beast, and that, like 
Dryden’s type-hero, he “looks back amazed at what he under- 
went,”’ or made other people undergo. But when he claims, 
following Mrs. Webster (he has, of course, no difficulty in 
destroying Carlyle’s smoky if impressive work of art on the 
French Revolution), that the revolution was largely the work 
of “‘ agitators ” (blessed word !), he forgets Burke’s dictum that 
agitators are not a cause but a symptom. He is right again 
in suggesting that revolutions do not take place when the 
people are most abased, but when they are beginning to feel 
their power, an observation made by Thorold Rogers. 

Nor is it uncertain what it is that Mr. Taylor wants to 
* educate” us to do; he calls for action by the order-loving 
middle classes to check revolution if the government will not 
do it for them. Not that he is an impenitent die-hard. He 
welcomes an admixture of Socialism in the modern State, and 
his teaching is by no means that what has always been must 
always be. Some of the so-called laws of nature are modifi- 
able, he rightly says ; man’s mind, man’s desires, are also part 
of nature ; in fact, as Huxley showed in his famous Romanes 
lecture, the ethical process and the cosmic process are opposed 
to one another. And Mr. Taylor's main plea is incontro- 
vertible: ‘A rich and promising harvest awaits the use of the 
inductive method in history.” It is also true that most 
historians, at all events the most read of them, are educative, 
witness Macaulay. Certainly the book should be read and 
pondered. 
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Sex and the Child 


Sex Education in Schools. By Theodore F. Tucker and Muricl 
Pout. (Goraid Howe. 3s. Gd.) 
On the subject of sex education, parents and teachers have 
had no lack of advice. All sorts of people have been almost 
too ready to tell us what would, they ‘felt sure,’ be the 
result of teaching the facts of sex in this or that way. What 
many of us have sighed for (oppressed by so much contra- 
dictory counsel) is a book that would say, “We have taught 
s0 many dozen of children the facts of sex in this or that way, 
and our experience has led us to this or that conclusion.” 
What, moreever, has been needed is real information about 
inglish children of to-day. For in sex education nothing 
seems more certain than that the social environment is 
second only in importance to the deep questionings of the child 
itself. The sort of sex information that would be suitable in a 
very frank state of society would probably be unsuitable in a 
very reticent community. 

In Sex Education in Schools the reader will find exactly this 
sort of factual‘approach. The authors, severally and in con- 
junction, in the course of the past five years have been carrying 
cut experiments under the auspices of the Rhondda Educa- 
tion Committee and on behalf of the Welsh National Council 
of the Alliance of Honour. In the first instance the mothers 
were invited to mect at a conference on the sex education of 
their girls, held in the schools which these girls were attending. 
The mothers were appreciative of these meetings and suggested 
that there should be fathers’ conferences as well. A_ short 
address was given on the importance of some sort ef sex 
education for growing children : 

“The burden of the address was to prove that such educational 
work was a matter for tho home and was consequently the parents’ 
responsibility. ... Nothing was said to the parents to suggest 
that the schools could or should relieve them from their respon- 
sibility. . .. The vast majority of the parents however professed 
themselves unequal to the task.” 

A number of unanimous resolutions were passed that some 
sort of teaching should be undertaken by the schools. After 
much consultation with these and other parents, and a 
number of teachers, it was decided that a series of sex talks 
should be given. ‘‘ A course of three lessons on sex-hygiene, 
given at intervals of a week, has now been given to over eight 
thousand boys and girls aged 138 plus, in 111 boys’ and girls’ 
schools, the method being that of group instruction.” The 
subjects were the story of motherhood (differently treated 
for boys and girls), physical changes at puberty, and an 
elementary lesson on relations between mind and body. The 
authors emphasize the importance of answering children’s 
questions. It was on children’s questions that their lessons were 
based. They concluded that these can be ranked in this order : 

(a) A general interest in the activities of its own body. 

(b) A desire to know the truth about the growth of babies. 

(c) A wish to have a definite idea about how a baby is born. 

(d) Curiosity regarding things relating to sexual matters heard 
from grown-ups or other children, by which it is mystified. 

(e) A very occasional curiosity about paternity. 

They deal very fully with the possible objections to group 
treatment and the steps they took to minimize the difficulties. 
They carefully collected and tabulated the views of teachers 
before, during and at the end of the course. Almost unani- 
mously the teachers considered the atmosphere of the class 
satisfactory, that the children desired the lessons not because 
they made a break from routine work, but because they met a 
real need, and that they were of real value to the children. 
Winally, they recommended the extension of the experiment 
to other elementary schools. In their replies to a detailed 
questionnaire, about 94 per cent. of the teachers approached 
stated that they considered the experiment a success. 

But it is impossible in a short review to do justice to a little 
hook which ought to be in the hands of all those who have to 
deal either personally or by way of administration with any 
bratch of this question. It is the most important contribu- 
tion to the practical and administrative aspect of this subject 
that has been made in this generation. There remains a 
grast deal to be settled in the way of theory—a_better- 
educated generation of parents may supersede the work of 
these authors—but here and now, with its examples of lessons, 
its teiulations, its actuality, it is by far the best book on 
this subject that has come before the present reviewer. 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 








Essays in Order 


The Modern Dilemma. By Christopher Dawson.——The New 
Psychologies. By Rudolf Allers, M.D.——-The Nature of 
Sanctity. By Ida Coudenhove. (Essays in Order, Nog, 
8, 9, 10. Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. each.) 


TuHaAT remarkable little series ‘‘ Essays in Order ” continues 
its appointed task of bringing the wholesome influences of 
Christian philosophy into the turbid. currents of modern 
thought. That it should already have given us essays of such 
permanent importance as M. Berdyaev’s Russian Revolution 
and Mr. Watkins’ Bow in the Clouds is sufficient justification 
for its existence; and if the new batch only contains one 
volume fit to rank with these little masterpieces, we must rot 
be unkind about it. That volume—reprinting Mr. Dawson’s 
broadcast talks on ‘* The Modern Dilemn a’’—is indced so 
good, and so much better even in this form than its original 
bearers were able to recognize, that it sets a very high standard 
for the remaining members of the group. Its five chapters on 
the European tradition, the forces of change now at work on 
it, and the three dominant factors of Western culture— 
democracy, science and religion—present the whole essence 
of his political and spiritual philesophy with an admirable 
economy and clearness. He reminds us—and how excellent 
if every politician and every publicist could make of this 
sentence a daily dedication of the will !—that ** We need to 
return to first principles and to recover unity of social pur- 
pose.” And such a return to first principles means a whole- 
hearted acknowledgement that the creative power in every 
civilization, even though many of its expressions may seem 
to be entirely materialistic, is always a spiritual one. How, 
then, is the spiritual energy within modern society being 
used ? In a manner which is in harmony with ultimate 
realities; or in conflict with them? This is our supreme 
problem; and according to the way in which we solve it, 
those forces of change which have lately gathered so tremen- 
dous an impetus, and now threaten to get out of our control, 
will bring us either to ruin or to renascence. In other words, 
the whole future of Western man hinges on whether spiritual 
or materialistic aims are allowed to dominate us, since “ mind 
is the key of the universe, not matter.” Where this is under- 
stood, religion is realized as no “extraneous element in 
culture, but as its most vital clement”: and Christianity, 
because its very essence is the bringing of the spiritual order 
into relation with the world of men, is perceived to be the clue 
to our political, as well as our metaphysical salvation. 


The forces of change have nowhere worked with greater 
Vigour or more revolutionary result than in the science of the 
human mind. Here the effect is still that of a number of clever 
children digging for digging’s sake, and producing with an air 
of entire finality a new-shaped sand-castle every day. Dr. 
Allers, a Viennese psychiatrist who writes English of remark- 
able accuracy and vigour, gives an interesting account of the 
present psychological situation. He regards the Freudian 
“* psychology from below,” in so far as it claims to provide a 
theory of human nature, as already out of date: his own 
preference being for the system of “ individual psychology ” 
chiefly known through the work of Adler. He points out that 
the view of human personality adopted by this school comes 
very near that of traditional Christian anthropology. The 
doctrine of the psycho-physical unity of man, as taught by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, seems more and more required by the 
newest psychological theories ; which conceive of him not only 
as a “ dynamic whole ” but as a “ historic totality.” 

Finally, we have an essay on The Nature of Sanctity as 
illustrated by the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary ; written 
by one of the leaders of the Roman Catholic wing of the Youth 
Movement. The form chosen—that of a dialogue, or rather a long 
and very earnest argument—is not a fortunate one. For some- 
how the strange charm, the persuasive beauty of holiness, fails 
to survive the laborious analyses and well-meant explanations 
which are destined to show us its “* value for life.’””, With every 
touch a little more dust is removed from the heavenly butter- 
fly’s wing; and this is all the more to be regretted, because 
much that the writer has to say is true and lovely. But, as in 
“household jam,” the perfection and flavour of the occasional 
real strawberry is lost in the heavy viscosity of the pulp. 
Eyetyn UNpDERuIILL, 
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Wilson and House 

The Strangest Friendship in History. 
Viereck. (Duckworth. 18s.) 

WHATEVER virtue this rather distasteful volume possesses 
is due to its subject rather than its author. Mr. Viereck 
isa German American who naturally reveals a strong anti-Ally 
bias in all his references to the War and the peace. His 
book, which is mainly a re-hash of Colonel House’s Intimate 
Papers and other volumes of memoirs and _ recollections, 
aims at explaining the relationship between Woodrow Wilson 
and Edward M. House and in particular its strange severance 
after the Peace Conference in 1919. To do that the writer builds 
up, on the flimsiest evidence, and in the face of flat denials 
(which he has the candour to quote, but with the explanation 
that the writers’ memory must have betrayed them) from 
persons in a position to know, the legend that the second 
Mrs. Wilson deliberately fostered the estrangement, that 
her own ambition to manage the President and govern 
through him might be gratified. 


By George Sylvester 


On what he calls the “ psychic messmateship ’ between 
the President and his closest friend Mr. Viereck has in fact 
very little new light to cast. The most interesting passage 
in his book is the disclosure that when Mr. Wilson's re- 
election in 1916 became doubtful the President was advised, 
and seriously intended, in the event of defeat to do precisely 
what was rumoured in the case of Mr. Hoover a few weeks 
ago, persuade the Vice-President and Secretary of State 
to resign, appoint the President-elect Secretary of State 
and then resign the Presidency himself, whereupon, under 
the Constitution, the new Secretary of State would auto- 
matically move up to the White House at once instead of 
waiting (like Mr. Roosevelt) from November till March. 

Mr. Viereck quotes his references abundantly but has a 
way of omitting them when they would be most desirable. 
It is a pity, for example, that the authority for the statement 
that “it was this phrase [in a speech of Wilson's] that made 


the King of England burst into tears at Juncheon ” should 
be lacking. The writer’s analysis of Wilson’s _ baffling 


personality is interesting, though his conclusions can as 
well be left as taken. The next question that needs answering, 
and that Mr. Viereck has hardly attempted to answer, is 
when the physical strain in Mr. Wilson first began to tell on 
him seriously enough to affect his judgement and his tempera- 
ment. Was it as early as the later days of the Paris Con- 
ference? As to the theory that the President’s break- 
down in health was the result of his breach with House, 
instead of, as has always been supposed, the main cause of 
it, that is only the chief of the unconvincing imaginings 
with which Mr. Viereck’s study teems. For all its extensive 
claims his volume adds nothing to history. Ey. W. EX 


The Dean and the Freshman 

Things New and Old. By Dean Inge. 3s. 6d.) 

Ar the beginning of February the Dean of St. Paul’s went to 
Cambridge, his old university, to conduct a mission to under- 
graduates, and to judge by this volume, consisting of the 
addresses he then delivered, it must have been a type of 
mission new in Cambridge’s experience. Dean Inge had been 
told that purely devotional addresses were not wanted. So 
he exhorted his congregations of freshmen and others to “ re- 
member St. Paul’s ‘ mystical genitive,’ as Deissmann calls it” ; 
he spoke to them of ** necessity —the irreducible surd which 
spoils the mathematical universe, whether of Plato or of 
Jeans’; he reminded them (some of them were conceivably 
reading classies, some even theology) that ** there are numerous 
surds which must be taken as given, such as the existence of 
the world, and probably the unilinear process called entropy ”’ ; 
and, observing that we ought not to be satisfied with philoso- 
phies which are ultimately aesthetic, he added that “I feel 
this limitation certainly in Santayana, and I think in 
Hoffding.” 

Well, the mission is over, and by its fruits shall it be known, 
What those fruits are I have not examined, even if they are 
visible yet, which is unlikely. Dean Inge’s method, to survey 
the faiths and philosophies of the world, acknowledging often 
enough the indebtedness of the Christianity of to-day to them, 


(Longmans, 





and finally presenting the appeal of Christianity as supreme 
and compelling, is not original, but his handling of it in many 
respects is. He is no doubt entitled to submit that though 
these addresses were first delivered to undergraduates they 
now form the substance of a book and that the question of 
their fitness for undergraduate consumpticn is not relevant. 
In that case various comments which (as the quotations above 
indicate) suggest themselves inevitably may be withheld. 
Viewed as a volume the addresses, like most of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s utterances, teem with challenging dicta. On the 
Great War, for example : “ I do not think that our interven- 
tion was morally necessary or wise.’ On the years after the 
War: “ At first, an ignoble House of Commons, full of hard- 
featured men who looked as if they had done pretty well out 
of the War. Then some of the worst Governments this 
country has ever had, whose sole policy was to encourage 
extravagance, and bribe the electorate from the dwindling 
resources of accumulated wealth.” The Dean Inge of the 
Evening Standard has made us familiar enough with that sort 
of stuff. But the whole volume is by no means on that note. 
Despite that note, indeed, the brief review of English social 
life and trends in the speaker's own lifetime is a striking and 
suggestive survey. The Dean claimed to be offering Cam- 
bridge “* Things New and Old.” He offered them equally 
things good and bad, things comprehensible and incompre- 
hensible, an Anglican Dean at his best and a good deal less 
than his best. But the best is good enough to make the 
volume well worth reading. Foxton Broapno.r. 


Authors and Publishers 


By G. Herbert Thring. 
(Constable. 


The Marketing of Literary Property. 
With a letter to the author from Bernard Shaw. 
7s. 6d.) 

For something over thirty years, in his capacity of Secretary 

to the Incorporated Society of Authors, Mr. G. Herbert Thring 

has devoted laborious days to maintaining the rights of 
authorship in literary property, and he now surveys the 
harvest of his experience from the shelter of honourable re- 
tirement. His business responsibilities have been delicate 
and nerve-wracking, and it would not have been surprising 
if the reminiscent survey had been touched by petulance and 
cynicism. On the contrary, this is an equable, temperate and 
generally just statement of the present condition of the literary 
market, which is as likely to be a help to the young man 

“commencing publisher” as to his former rival, and ocea- 

sional victim, the budding author in search of a public. It is 

a very different sort of book from the early publications of the 

Authors’ Society, riper, mellower, and more amenable. * If 

I have endeavoured,” says Mr. Thring, “ to warn authors 

against illegitimate business dealings on the part of the pub- 

lishers, editors and agents, it is not because such dealings are 
general or even, in these days, frequent. ‘The principal 

English publishing houses and magazine editors never dream 

of doing business with authors other than on a legitimate 

basis, and they resent as deeply as anyone else the methods 
sometimes used by unworthy members of their craft.’ When 
first Sir Walter Besant rode abroad, redressing authors’ 
wrongs, his challenge had a very different ring. The change 
is partly due to the activities of Mr. Thring and his lieutenants, 
but its roots are mainly cast in the new spirit of the book trade 
generally, which has filled the market with acute and often 
bitter competition, so that it is no longer a question of the 
author defending himself against the penury of the pub- 
lisher, but rather of his choice among the offers of various and 
profuse men of business, thronging his doorstep and beatniz 
gifts of great price. The days of Grub Street are at an end, 

and even the class of author whose precise market value is 2 

pure speculation can now afford to lunch in Mayfair and to 

dine at its club in St. James’s. Mr. Thring says little or 
nothing directly of these changes, but their influence is con- 
tinually stirring under the surface of his survey. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in a prefatory letter to the author, plays 
characteristically with the same idea. ‘* Publishing is a game,” 
he says, “ and a game of hazard at that.” Indeed, it might 
be added that, with competition at its present fever-heat, it is 
about the most speculative of all forms of productive trade. 
The cost of a book is abnormally high in comparison with its 
selling price, and the means of * getting it over ” to the public 
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are increasingly precarious, while its life at the libraries is apt 
to be shorter every season. Copyright protects a book for the 
author’s life and fifty years, with certain restrictions ; but 
the number of books that have any life left in them after a 
tenth of that time is very small indeed. Mr. Thring threads 
his way with dexterity and deliberation through all the mazes 
which beset the freedom of literary property, and packs 
every page with sound information. He is particularly 
tactful on the activities of the literary agent, who has vastly 
complicated the market during the last forty years, not 
without many benefits to author and publisher «iike, but also 
not without occasional confusion of issues and betrayal of 
interests. Again Mr. Thring offers wise reflections upon such 
widely different problems as the compilation of anthologies, 
the terms for books in a series, the value of limited editions, 
and the ground plan of the popular prize competition. The 
much-vexed question of the cost of author's corrections is 
fairly faced, and the proper basis for publication at the 
author’s expense (never a satisfactory arrangement) is defined 
with judgement. In fact, in all these ticklish problems Mr. 
Thring brings discrimination to bear upon experience, and 
carries his point with an air of authority. 

The book ends with a collection of estimates for the cost of 
production, which make a bolder bid for assent than such 
statistics are commonly apt to do. It might be argued that, 
jn setting out to appraise the publisher's profit, the author's 
royalty is inclined to be set too low; not many agents nowa- 
days will pass a royalty beginning at 10 per cent. Nor will 
an expenditure of £60 on advertising bring the sort of display 
to satisfy the average author. Finally, and perhaps inevitably, 
the profits foreshadowed on each book are gross profits, and 
not net. They take no account of the cost of running an 
office and a staff; and the young publisher who looked for- 
ward to “ netting ” to his own use the “ profit” appearing to 
his credit on Mr. Thring’s estimate would find a harsh disap- 
pointment awaiting him when the auditor produced the 
balance-sheet. ArTucur Wavucn. 


The Social Sciences 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 15 vols. Vdited by 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL.D., and Alvin 8. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Vols. V, VI, VII. (Macmillan. 31s. 6d. each vol.) 

In a work of this magnitude it is inevitable that there should 

be some unevenness of treatment, more particularly as the 

editors do not profess to treat each particular subject ex- 
haustively, but rather to emphasize the relation of each science 
to all the relevant disciplines. It cannot be said that in 
individual instances this last object has been achieved with 
any conspicuous success, except in such cases as, for example, 
**Human Nature” and ‘ Heredity,” in which there is an 
obvious affinity of content, and it is difficult to see how this 
would be possible without unduly enlarging the scope of an 
already immense work. The desire, moreover, to appeal both 
to the specialist and to the reader whose interests are not 
predominantly scientific or whose scientific interests are cir- 
cumscribed is liable to result on occasion in a somewhat 
bathetic treatment of the subject. A reviewer can do no more 
than test a book of this character : he cannot pretend to an 
exhaustive (or even to a slight) knowledge of all the subjects 
treated by experts in their own particular fields. These tests 
nevertheless have given certain significant results. The 
articles which are within the reviewer's own province are 
often found to be admirable up to a point, but too slight and, 
perhaps, too dogmatically insistent on a particular orientation, 
to be of much service to the specialist : whereas the articles 
which lie outside his immediate concern appear to be in- 
formative, and to be written with a discreet appreciation of 
his intellectual deficiencies. So far from this being an adverse 
criticism, it does indicate that one object of the encyclopacdia 
—and that an important one—is achieved, in so far as it opens 
out a new synthesis to the scientist, who would not so much 
refer to the articles which touch his own subject as to those 
with which he is less familiar, at the same time as it offers an 
excellent conspectus of all the social sciences to the intelligent 
layman. The bibliography concluding each article will never- 
theless prove of value to the scientist even in his own field. 
The main articles treated in these volumes are “ Economics ’ 
and * Keonomie History,’ * Feudalism” in its different 


‘ 


aspects, ‘* Government ” (in one section of which, however, 
Professor Laski, as also in ** Democracy,” does not sulliciently 
subordinate his own political bias), and “ History,”’ under 
which is grouped a number of important essays. In addition 
to these there are articles of varying length dealing with every 
kind of topic which might conceivably come within the orbit 
of the social sciences, and biographies of the eminent, the less 
eminent and the definitely mediocre. These articles and 
biographies display a lack of balance which is sometimes dis. 
concerting, and it is surprising that greater discretion hag 
not been exercised by the editors in the allocation of the space 
at their disposal, admittedly a difficult task. Some of the 
biographies, for instance, are unnecessary, and the space which 
they occupy could well have been spared for articles which, 
like ** Holy Alliance”? or ‘‘ Etiquette” or ‘ Fatigue,” should 
have been allowed more room for expansion. The recent 
experiments conducted, mainly in America, with reference to 
industrial fatigue do not, for example, find adequate scope for 
treatment in the last of these articles. Sometimes, however, 
the fault lies with the authors, whose diffuseness is not appro- 
priate to a work of this nature. As a model of concise scholar. 
ship, which tells us everything and tells it well and lucidly, 
we may refer to Dr. Marett’s ‘ Fetishism,” to Dr. Golden- 
weiser’s ‘* Evolution,” and to Dr. Koffka’s extremely clear 
account of ** Gestalt’ psychology, which has overcome the 
handicap of compression in a really masterly manner. A 
longer article on ‘** Gosplan” also deserves special mention, a3 
being the best and most succinct account yet published in 
English on Russia’s economic system. It is a sane, critical 
and well-balanced survey, without any of the prejudices which 
the author’s known ideology might have tempted him to 
express, On the biographical side ‘* Herodotus,” ‘ Durk- 
heim ” and “* Hegel” may be selected for the refreshing nature 
of their treatment, which gives all the salient facts with read- 
able brevity and without the scrappy casualness that marks, 
for example, ‘‘ Demosthenes,”’ an article which suggests that 
the author, deprived of a full-length study, did not much care 
what he produced. ‘There are few omissions, but that of the 
Illuminati and of Hansard is surprising. 

A sprinkling of apothegms gives colour to the staid texture 
of the social sciences, such as (with Chicago and the late War 
in our minds) ‘* A horror of homicide is a modern phe- 
nomenon”: or (in an excellent article on ‘‘ Heredity”’) “a 
eugenic programme might result in eliminating the very indi- 
viduals it set out to propagate”: or (under “ Fertility Rites “— 
a sound and suggestive article which, however, does not show 
why sexual licence should occur at harvest time) “ the indis- 
criminate interpretation of religious symbols as phallic has 
often been applied uncritically”’: or (by the same author on 
** Free Love ”—-such is the scope of the social sciences) ‘* such 
an ideal does not belong to the conditions of capitalistic 
societies as at present constituted,” though it is diflicult to 
see the nexus between capitalism and free-love ! 

In conclusion, a few criticisms of fact are called for. Max 
Radin’s article on ‘* Dowry” is disappointing, and makes a 
number of assumptions on primitive forms of marriage which 
it would be difficult to prove and which largely invalidate his 
thesis. Can the modern family be said to have no organic 
Jaw, as the article on “* Family Law” suggests, if we consider 
the rights and duties of the head of the family, the questions 
of marriage and divorce, of inheritance and _ succession ? 
‘Fundamentalism ”’ is confined to its expression in America 
and takes no note of its dramatic manifestations in South 
Africa. Under the article “ Gifts,” its author is obscure and 
altogether overlooks the concept of the transfer of personality 
which is inherent in the primitive view. The article ‘* Grants- 
in-aid ” deals exclusively with its application to local authori- 
ties and makes no reference to its extension to colonial govern- 
ments. In an otherwise good analysis of the ‘‘ Group ” Pro- 
fessor Sapir does not make it sufficiently clear that a group is 
more than an aggregate of individuals. There is no evidence 
that among primitive peoples “ Hospitality” is found in a 
more pronounced form among agricultural than among pas- 
toral communities. And, finally, is it correct to describe 
“Incest” as ‘illicit sexual intercourse between persons 
within the prescribed degree of consanguinity’? ? What 
then is it called when it is lawful, as in the case of brother- 
sister marriages in Egyptian and other societies 7? 

J. H. Driserc, 
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Solitary Outlaw Qué Loco! 
Wyndham Lewis : a Discursive Exposition. By Hugh Gordon Southern Cross to Pole Star. By A. F. Tschiffely. (Heine 


(Desmond Harmsworth. 83s. 6d.) 


BeTwEEN the earthquake of Lawrence dead and the still 
small voice of Mr. Eliot living, the wind of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis has not had much chance lately ; it is as well that Mr, 
Porteous should remind us of this Enemy in our midst. Mr. 
Porteous in his panegyrie of Mr. Lewis has kept to a “ spatial 
plan—a sectional analysis of his various ‘ functions.’ ” 
Believing that the only ‘‘ development ” over the last twenty 
years has been in the direction of “ larger fields of interest, 
with a proportionate increase in technical mastery over the 
new material assimilated,’ he has paid scant attention to 
chronology ; rather he has made it his business to show us 
the ‘ Split-Man,” the visionary, the satirist and the pam- 
phleteer as co-existent, and to dwell on such facets of the 
writer as his ‘‘ quality,” his imagery and style, and his 
humour. We have for once, in fact, a book less about the 
man than about the artist. It is a militant book; enthus- 
iastic, crusading, proceeding by a series of explosions with 
their points, or flashes of light. Probably the fairest way to 
review it is to note the main points as they come. 

Very well, then. Mr. Porteous sees in Mr. Lewis a “ Split- 
Man ” as much divided in himself as Lawrence or Mr. Joyce 
or Mr. Eliot ; an embodied conflict between self and not-self, 
between contemplation and action, between creator and 
society. Or we may set on one side the visionary, the 
“genius”; on the other the “* Enemy,” the crusader—the 
“solitary outlaw,” as Mr. Lewis himself would put it. The 
visionary is, of course, the artist, and the artist in touch with 
something beyond normal experience (though Mr. Lewis, 
it may be noted here, distrusts such complete surrender to 
dream and the unconscious as is implied in surréalisme ; 
dream stuff may be used, but it must be re-ordered in the 
work of art). But Mr. Porteous also uses the term ‘ vision- 
ary ” to include, beside the man who sees visions, the man who 
sees things as an artist. ‘‘ Mr. Lewis sees always with this 
painter’s eye, and translates everything into that vision before 
further manipulating it.” Mr. Joyee fuses his variegated 
material by means of his poet’s ear; Mr. Lewis by means of 
his painter’s eye. The mutinous reader may be inclined now 
and then to question the success of the ‘* fusion,” But at 
least Mr. Porteous’ theory explains certain oddities in the 
technique ; and in future when we come across such a phrase 
as this : 


“Lowndes undulated himself as though for the passage of the 
large bubbles of the chain of an ever-growing chuckle.” 


Porteous. 


or this : 


“With a flexible imbrication reminiscent of the shutter-lipped 
ape, a bud of tongue still showing, he shot the latch of his upper 
lip in front of the nether one, and depressed the interior extremities 
of his eyebrows sharply from their quizzing perch—only this 


” 


monkey-on-a-stick mechanical pull down the face’s centre ”— 


we can always murmur “ painter's eye.” 

But Mr. Porteous proceeds with his flash-light show. He 
tells us that Mr. Lewis, in manufacturing one of the in- 
congruous images which mark his style, *‘ sees a coloured shape, 
matches it from stock (i.e., memory) with a different object 
having an approximately identical colour or shape, and hands 
it back.” He tells us that his author ‘“ dispenses with 
rhythm, as a decorative or lulling device, completely.’ He 
tells us that the humour is “ the result of an almost fanatical 
detachment from the object’; a detachment that is the direct 
outcome of employing his Painter's Kye even when “ off duty 
as a painter, and importing that attitude into Life” ; that, 
in fact, it is a manifestation of the ** Split-Man ” and that its 
incongruity brings it near to tragedy. He tells us that the 
characters are puppets with ‘‘an eternal and universal 
quality,’ the more terrific for their want of humanity. And 
in the course of these illuminations he gives an interesting 
comparison between Mr. Lewis as a describer and Mrs. Woolf, 
Lawrence, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Joyce— whom he oddly seems to 
find inferior to our Enemy. 

The conclusion is that Mr. Lewis stands for the objective 
and satirical as opposed to the subjective and romantic. 
But does he stand as solid for anything as Mr. Porteous makes 
out? Questionable ; which does not prevent the book from 
being good, glittering propaganda. Dirys Powe... 


mann. 15s.) 


Mr. TscnIFFELY is an Argentine .and was a schoolmaster. 
‘““ I wanted variety,” he says. So he rode from Buenos Aires 
to Washington, a distance of some ten thousand miles. It 
took him two and a half years. He used the same two horses 
all the way. They were Creoles from Patagonia: Mancha a 
pinto, and Gato a cross between a bay and a dun. Their ages 
when they started were respectively sixteen and fifteen. They 
came through their unimaginable ordeal with flying colours ; 
they were seldom sick and never sorry. This reflects as much 
credit on their master’s devotion as on their own powers of 
endurance. Fodder and water were often scarce ; flies, ticks, 
snakes, spiders, thieves, swamps, precipices and (on the last 
lap of all) American road-hogs successively menaced their 
well-being. Only genius in their care and management could 
have produced such results under such conditions. The 
horses owed as much to the man as the man to the 
horses. 

From Buenos Aires they travelled North over pampas and 
desert to the Andes. They crossed the Bolivian highlands at 
altitudes which never fell below 10,000 feet, and rose as high 
as 18,000. They threaded the dizzy mountain passes of Peru 
and dropped down to Lima and the desolation of the Pacific 
seaboard. In Ecuador they were climbing again; but after 
crossing the Line into the Northern Hemisphere near the 
Colombian border they were back on sea-level. Swamps and 
virgin forest, almost entirely unexplored, make the northern 
regions of Colombia utterly impassable except, precariously, 
by boat. Very reluctantly, Mr. Tschiffely was compelled to 
abandon lerra firma (though its claim to the adjective is open 
to dispute) and make a_ short sea-crossing from the 
Colombian coast to Colon, at the Atlantic end of the 
Panama Canal. 

Thence he continued northward through Panama and Costa 
Rica, until a serious revolution in Nicaragua obliged him to 
take once more to the sea. Landing in the little republic of 
San Salvador, he worked his way up through Guatemala to 
Mexico: through the whole length of Mexico to Texas ; 
and thence, through a civilization which proved in many 
respects less kind than the jungle, to the capital of the United 
States. 

As a feat the ride is unparalleled. So (in these days, at 
any rate) is the spirit in which it was carried out. If anyone 
may be said to have achieved the impossible, Mr. Tschiffely 
IIe did it because he thought it worth doing, and 
It was no stunt. He did not depend for his 


mav,. 
liked doing it. 
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success on the dare-devil’s luck, nor did he court the dare- 
devil's rewards. Strength, gallantry and wisdom are qualities 
of which a mere glance at the map assures us that he was the 
possessor in an extraordinary degree. But he tells his story 
without self-consciousness, in a level, deprecating voice, 
betraying scarcely even a legitimate pride in his deeds, trans- 
cribing with a meticulous honesty the fruits of his observation. 
In an age prompt to vulgarize adventure for profit, Mr. 
Tschiffely stands out as something of a freak. 


The critic can hardly claim to speak with authority of a 
book eighty per cent. of whose subject-matter deals with 
places which hardly anyone has ever been to. But it happens 
that the present writer can follow Mr. Tschiffely over a short 
part of his trail, along the shores of Lake Atitlan in Guatemala, 
4,500 feet above sea-level—*‘ one of those sights that will 
always live in my memory.” Here is a chance for a purple 
patch, I could not help thinking, remembering wild stories 
about the little gaily kilted drunken Indians on the slopes of 
those voleanoes, the horrific legends which the German inn- 
Keeper (Mr. Tschiffely stayed three days with him) delighted 
to retail. But Mr. Tschiffely turned down a chance out of 
which nothing short of illiteracy could have prevented the 
average traveller from making capital. Ue recorded only 
what he saw, and that (as [I can vouch) faithfully ; then he 
rode on for Mexico, leaving a rich vein of rumour, legend, and 
exaggeration to be exploited by the next comer. 

The number of people who could have done what this man 
did is tiny: the number of people who could have written 
about it as he has is tinier still. Mveryone ought to read his 
book. Its only defect is the publisher's map, which is covered 
with beastly tittle pictures of Ilamas and crocodiles, and looks 
like wall-paper in the playroom of a self-educational estab- 
lishment for children under six years of age. 


Prerer PLeMina, 
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Ficti 
By L. A. G. Srronc. 
-England, Their England. By A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) 
The Phoenix and the Dove. By Cunliffe Owen. (Rich and Cowan, 


7s. 6d.) 
The Torrents of Spring. By Ernest Hemingway. (Cape. 5s.) 
From Flushing to Calvary. Ly Edward Dahlberg. (Putnam, 
7s. ‘ 
Many Happy Returns. By Richard Strachey. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Dwelling Place. By Ambrose South. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 


PraisE be for a book which is really funny, and for satire 
so good-natured that it does not want to alter what it ridicules, 
England, Their England is the story of a young man named 
Donald Cameron who came South in search of England, 
What he found is here related in full variety, from speech 
making at Geneva to cricket on the village green. 

This is a book which must be read : the mere reviewer can 
do no more than mention some of the best things in it, 
(I may say that on at least every other page I found something 
which I marked for quotation, until I gave up in despair) 
One good thing is the country house week-end at which 
Donald arrives with the fourteen suitcases and the undeserved 
kudos provided for him by the indefatigable Mr. Huggins, 
Another is his search for a policy to guide his chief at Geneva, 
Another is the village cricket match (full marks awarded 


here): another the University rugger mateh ; and yet another | 
deeper | 


the electioncering at Eldonborough. Somewhat 





aspects of the national character appear in the scene on the 
roof of the Hotel Joséphine, where the film star’s sausage: | 


party guests are very nearly burnt to death; in the talk 
at the village inn; and in the corresponding talk in the 
squire’s dining room. The concluding scene, at Winchester, 
is fine, and—-if any such extra evidence is neeessary— explains 
why Mr. Macdonell’s victims must so greatly enjoy his 
strictures. 

Mr. Cunliffe Owen’s England is the England of Shakespeare 
and Elizabeth. The hero of The Phoenix and the Dove is 
Henry Earl of Southampton, ‘ onlie begetter ” (perhaps) 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Mr. Owen makes him their recipient 
and Shakespeare’s close friend, and makes Elizabeth Vernon, 
whom he married, Shakespeare’s Dark Lady. Henry arrives 
from Oxford at Elizabeth's court, and is dazzled by its beauty, 
though he himself is one of the handsomest things in it and 
is taken into high favour by the Queen, The Queen and 
Shakespeare are jealous of Henry’s love for Elizabeth Vernon, 
and trick him into marrying her. Mr. Owen describes 
Essex’s rebellion and death, and Henry’s disgrace and im- 
prisonment : then Elizabeth herself dies, and Henry and 
his son catch the plague in Holland. 

The story is full, rich, and exciting : 
is one of decadence and decay. 
Klizabethan Age, with the 


yet its atmosphere 
It is the lying-in-state of the 
smell of death triumphing over 


the smell of the incense. There is no hard-hitting action 
in the book, but velvets, satins, perfumes, masques, pro- 
cessions—and_ soliloquies. Shakespeare  soliloquizes about 
himself, Elizabeth, whom Mr. Owen represents as a tortured 


and misshapen monster, soliloquizes about herself, England, 
and her lovers. 
of Shakespeare, “ His eyes ... His eyes. They saw into 
my soul. Dare [ have such a friend?” I feel that I owe 
The Phoenix and the Dove many kinds of praise, and I wish 
I could be more enthusiastic about it than I am. Every 
now and then, just as I was starting to enjoy these carefully 
written (and beautifully tinted) pages, something held me up. 
The worst obstacle was Shakespeare’s soliloquy, in which 
he seemed to me to talk like a schoolmaster. 

y a coincidence, there follow two books, one humorous, 
the other serious, about America, their America. The parallel 
vannot, however, be carried far. Mr. Hemingway’s is a 
parody upon Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s Dark Laughter and 
the attitude towards life which it expresses. Although it 
was written in 1925, it shows that he has all along been aware 
of a comic side to the technique which he has himself used 
so successfully. The Torrent of Spring is often very funny, 
and one need not have personal acquaintance with the 
guffawing negroes of Mr. Anderson's story to appreciate it. 


Henry rhapsodizes about life, and murmurs 
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DO YOU KNOW 


WHAT HELEN KELLER THINKS 
ABOUT SWEDENBORG? 


“To our conception of God, the Word and the Hereafter which we have 
received on trust from ages of unproved faith, Swedenborg gives a new 
actuality, which is as startling, as thrilling as the angel-sung tidings of the 
Lord’s birth.” 


‘“‘ Swedenborg’s books are an inexhaustible well-spring of satisfaction to 
those who live the life of the mind.” 
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Just published in ‘‘ Everyman Library” a fourth volume of Swedenborg’s, his 
last work, a complete summary of the philosophic theology which 
he gave to the world. 


| 

The TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. F 

960 pp. Cloth 2/- net. 
| 









| Obtainable at all booksellers. 


Published by J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED, London. 
































THE WHOLE OF THE FIRST EDITION _ ji 
(5,000 COPIES) OF THE iH 


SHORTER | 
OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY | 


was cxhausted before publication 














THE REV. A. E. BAKER 


Jesus 7s. 6d. net 


THE REV. G. D. ROSENTHAL 


Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever 
6s. net 


THE REV. H. F. B. MACKAY 
The Twelve Gates 3s. 64. net 
J. G. LOCKHART 
(The Janitor) 
Babel Visited: A Churchman’s Impressions of 


Soviet Russia. IMustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


A REPRINT IS BEING PRODUCED 
WITH ALL POSSIBLE SPEED, BUT 
THE PUBLISHERS APOLOGISE FOR 
THE INCONVENIENCE CAUSED BY 
EVEN THE SHORTEST DELAY IN 
SUPPLYING ORDERS 





THE SHORTER OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


is compiled upon historical lines, with dated 
quotations for every word dealt with. It 1s 
based upon the N.E.D., was compiled, over 
thirty years, by the dictionary staff, and 
presents, it is hoped, an authoritative work 
unequalled by any competitor in size or price. | 
2 VOLUMES. 2,500 PAGES, PRINTED IN © {Hi 

TRIPLE COLUMN 


£3 3s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 





For full particulars, please send a postcard to 





THE CENTENARY PRESS 
22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London 
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Iam afraid, however, that Mr. David Garnett, who contributes 
an introduction, convicts me of the want of humour. I 
laughed several times, and smiled a good many more ;_ but 
I did not roll on the floor. 


Mr. Dahlberg’s first novel was praised by, among others, 
D. H. Lawrence and Arnold Bennett, the latter saying of it, 
*It takes you by the scruff of the neck, and violently forces 
you to see and see afresh.” It was entitled Botiom Dogs. 
In his second, he continues his exposition of the same aspects 
of the American scene. The nearest English equivalent I 
can think of to the particular brand of squalor in which he 
deals would be the backs of some of those miserable houses 
which adjoin some of our greater railway termini, in drizzling 
rain on a late November afternoon. Puddles in back yards, 
bodily odours, imperfect sanitation—Mr. Dahlberg faces them 
all, obliging us not only to see but to smell afresh. 





“Tho streaky runs of greasy kitchen sweat were as thick as 
stage make-up on her face. She kept wiping her chin with the 
chubby bulging bellyflesh slab of her arm and pulling up the woolen 
sleeves of her underwear which was sticking to her.” 


This short excerpt will be enough to illustrate my main ob- 
jection to Mr. Dahlberg’s method. I object to the elegant 
adjective in the second sentence, not because it is graphic, 
but because, after it has once startled our minds, we perceive 
that it is actually misleading. There is too much of this kind 
of violence in From Flushing to Calvary. Mr. Dahlberg 
knows a great deal, and sets it down with sincerity. There 
are two ways of making a reader’s flesh creep, one by suggestion 
the other by going the whole hog. To do the latter successfully, 
it is imperative to wait for the right occasion, and then to 
surprise the reader and surpass anything he could have 
imagined for himself. Mr. Dahlberg’s story has obvious 
merits, but it would have been the better for a little restraint. 
As the book progresses, it becomes more and more modern 
in manner, bursting into verse and finally into music. 


Mr. Richard Strachey likewise avails himself of the modern 
technique. His book resembles one of those earlier German 
films in which everything was photographed from some queer 
angle for no discoverable reason. 'The publishers (who also 
modestly suggest a comparison between him and Swift) 
make much of this modernity of manner. It seems to me, on 
the other hand, that Mr. Strachey writes very much better 
when he is not bothering about being modern at all. I have 
no prejudice of any kind against any form of technique 
whatever, provided only that it is the one necessary means 
of saying what the author has to say; but I could never 
feel that Mr. Strachey’s methods were necessary to his story, 
He is very intelligent and has an excellent sense of comedy, 
and there are several good scenes in his pages. The destruction 
of the model Brighton built with “bus tickets is good, and 
even better is Samuel’s ride on the top of a ’bus to visit Mrs, 
Treetop. Such passages, rather than his deliberate evasion 
of the straightforward in technique, give the best measure 
of Mr. Strachey’s ability and promise. 


Dwelling Place, though far inferior to its predecessor, 
Broken House, does not seriously shake one’s belief in its 
author. Its substance is expressed in a paragraph which 
hints strongly at its faults : 


“This poor little family : this sad, yet sweet collection of human 
beings (sad because born in poverty and a period of dejection 
following upon war), were the martyrs of what is known in civilised 
communities as an inferior station and education.” 


The “superior”? person against whom they are measured is 
the exquisitely sophisticated Phyllis Roan. Max, the eldest 
son, falls in love with her, and she ultimately finds that 
she has fallen in love with him. She would not marry him, 
even if he had the means for marriage. The climax comes when 
the couple and Max’s sister Anne are out in the woods in a 
storm. The lovers go off by themselves, and Anne is assaulted 
by two semi-demented twin farm labourers of forty. Later, 
Phyllis finds that she is going to have a child. She takes 
double precautions, marrying a rich lover and drinking an old 
women’s concoction. The second precaution kills her. There 
jis more in the book than this, but this, plus outbreaks of 
sentimentality, is too much for its merits to balance. I prefer 
to regard Broken House as the index of this author’s powers. 


— 


Further Fiction 


Noxopy Srarves. By Catherine Brody. (Collins. 7s. 6d) 
The slump of 1929, as it affected factory workers in Detroit, 
Miss Brody’s story of Molly and Bill is both an individual] 
and moving tragedy, and an indictment of the whole system 
of mass-production. It should not be missed. 


CotourED Gtass. By Innes Hart. (Rich and Cowan, 
7s. 6d.) The Vicar’s wife again: this time young and stupid 
and in love with somebody else, so that tragedy follows hard 
upon her marriage with the elderly James. This portrait 
of Clare is perceptive and not unkind, and an object-lesson on 
the folly of day dreaming. 


ImmMorTAL Memory. By Christine Orr. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) A nasty young Edinburgh free-lance 
discovers the Father (deceased) of Scottish Drama, writes him 
up for all he is worth, and finds he had made a bad mistake, 
Miss Orr’s satire is at times overshadowed by fantasy or by 
sheer common sense, but her ** Comedy of a Reputation” 
is excellent entertainment. 


Tur Gotp Rim. By Irene Rathbone. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The author of We That Were Young tells of a really credible 
spinster who engineers coincidences for an equally credible, 
if more ordinary, young couple who do not know their own 
minds. Miss Rathbone is to be congratulated on an interesting 
story with a delightful background. 


Say Au R’vorr But Not GoopByE. By M. P. Shiel. (Benn, 
9d.) By an elliptical, close packed manner of writing, the 
author of this Ninepenny has managed to say as much in 
forty thousand words as most people say in ninety thousand. 
It is a weird tale of a sunken ship, a ruined shipowner, and a 
much competed-for heiress. It gets more and more impossible 
as it goes on—and more and more exciting. 


Green Srockincs. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) A very charming crinoline story, about a young wife 
who nearly forgets herself. Decorous and subdued as are Mrs, 
Reynolds’ characters, they move vividly through the garden 
parties, charity bazaars, and other dissipations of their day, 


Dinner At Nicut. By R. J. White. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. %s. 6d.)—The material advance of Arthur Gale, 
from high-tea circles to those which have dinner at night, 
symbolizes both his own development and the rise of villa-dom. 
Arthur himself is a convincing character, and the Victorians 
among whom he lives in the little cathedral town are not the 
less interesting for being ordinary, quiet people. An agreeable 
and perceptive study. 


PEBBLES IN THE Ponp. By Joseph Cabot. (Ham‘sh Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.)—-An original and highly diverting novel about an 
assortment of people, less unconnected than they seem to be, 
ranging from a spoilt young woman to a small boy at a “ prep.” 
school and a highly-placed Treasury official. It is both sound 
and witty, and-has excellent tonic properties. 


KXniGuts OF THE Moon. By J.M.Denwood. (Hutchinson. 
%s. 6d.)—A tale of the Scottish border; midnight raids, 
abductions, cattle-stealing, and a dramatic reconciliation 
between Dacre and Buccleuch. High romance, with plenty 
of grammercys and a good fast-moving plot, and excellent of 
its kind. 


Henry AND Emma. By John Newlands. (Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.)—A simpl.e-minded tale of a simple-minded Cockney 
couple, who lived in a cul-de-sac, won some money in a sweep, 
and longed for honest poverty again. The wit is a matter of 
misplaced H’s ; but Enery and Hemma are obviously anxious 
to please, and everybody’s heart at least is in the right place. 


Twos AND Trrees. By Barbara Wootton. (Howe. 
7s. 6d.)—Miss Wootton’s twos and threes are, so to speak, 
airs and triangles, in the accepted fiction sense of the words. 
der stories, ordinary enough for several pages, have here and 
there a sudden freshness and first-hand observation which 
make them well worth reading. 


Tur Liry Fievp. By Constance Rutherford. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A competent story of Henry V’s 
campaigns in France. Its chief characters are a soldier and a 
little Parisian girl, and the crowded life of the time, as they see 
it, is vivid, exciting, and blessedly free from ‘* romance.” 


Tur UNENCHANTED CircLe. Rupert Latimer. (Nicholson 
and Watson. ‘7s. 6d.)—Mr. Latimer wants us to know that 
stodgy, unimaginative people who live in Knightsbridge are 
not really stodgy and unimaginative at all. Those who would 
like this point settled should make the immediate acquaintance 
of Sylvia, her lovers, her mother, and the other people in a 
kindly, brisk, and entertaining story, 
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JUST OUT: Professor 


Oliver Elton’s 


new book 


THE 
ENGLISH MUSE 


The story in outline of English 
Poetry from the seventh century 
to the twentieth. 

“Ina generation when so many outlines are 
hastily cobbled by novices it is pleasant to 
find a sketch that bears everywhere the 
mark of a master. . . . The free air of 

poetry breathes freshly through it.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“Dr. Elton calls it a companion to an 


imaginary anthology, and this . .. . 
echoes the ease and interest of its style.” 
OBSERVER 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 


“ Buy this book.” 


478 pages. 165. net, 








Samuel Pepys 
born February 23rd, 1633 
THE IMMORTAL DIARY 
The India Paper edition of the Wheat- 
ley Text. The handiest edition of the full 
diary. 3 volumes. 42]/- net 
Everybody’s Pepys. 


A most delightful abridgment with 60 
illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 





10/6 ner. 





Now at S5/- 


Sir Arthur Salter’s 


famous book 


RECOVERY 


First Cheap Edition 


with Long New Preface 
on War Debts, etc. 


“Should be read by everybody.” 
—TIMES. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
OF HUMAN 


REFLEXOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Objective Study of 
Personality 


by VLADIMIR MICHAILOVITCH 
BECHTERE V, Late President of the State Psycho- 
neurological Academy, Director of the Reflexological 
Institute for the Study of the Brain (Leningrad), etc. 

One of the most comprehensive works which the 
twentieth century has seen—-the résumé of the work 
of a lifetime. 

Large demy 8vo, illus., 21/- net. 


JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LIMITED 

















A NEW PLAN 
FOR A NEW PROBLEM 


offered and guaranteed by 
the leading Annuity Company 


Many Private Incomes — perhaps yours— have been 
reduced to a 34% basis. Instead of resigning yourself 
and your family to “ economies” which definitely lower 
our accustomed standard of living, increase your income 
in this safe and simple way. A new plan issued by the 
Sun Life of Canada, the world’s leading Annuity Com- 
pany, gives you a larger income now—guaranteed for 
the rest of your life, and looks after the financial welfare 
uf your dependants afterwards. Thus two vital financial 
problems are solved by the arrangement. 


INCREASED INCOME NOW 


with a Substantial Cash Amount 
later for dependants 


This Plan provides a guaranteed income for life up to 
(according to age) 7% on the whole of sum invested, 
with the further guarantee of a substantial capital sum 
for one’s family afterwards. 

A retired Doctor, aged 59, has just sold his greatly 
depreciated stocks and shares, and invested the money 
in the above Plan. Instead of an income of £245 from 
those investments, he now receives a guaranteed income 
of £429 a year for life, and his sister (who is dependent 
upon him) will receive from the Company, at his death, 
a guaranteed sum of £3,000. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


If you will let us know your age and the amount of Capital at 

your disposal, we will send exact figures accordingly, without 

obligation to you. Send Enquiry Form or letter. The Capital 
invested may be to any amount above £200. 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
Beliaee fics cccaaccds invested (or to invest) and shall be 
glad to know what income this sum would provide, and 
what amount would remain for my dependants, 


WI OH Oi sis scccinsneddleddansedenausnadacd siduanddusdnadeduaacdeasiaseasiacssauaansate 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

GATES G Sena casigcocckccadssussadadsicacdasddsasedishatatdsadedadaaucasasasdiectes 

Becca Dante GR BT oo <caic<ccccacncaccanes secon sdasaveasaeccdgcasecsake 


Spectator, 24/2/33 
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Current Literature 


THE WAITING CITY: PARIS 1782-88 
By L. S. Mercier 

Miss Helen Simpson has taken an immense amount of 
trouble in translating and annotating select passages from 
Louis Sebasticn Mercier’s Tableau de Paris, under the title 
of The Waiting City: Paris, 1782-88 (Harrap, 12s. 6d.). 
Students of the French revolutionary period, from Carlyle 
onwards, have dipped into Mercier’s twelve discursive and 
often unpleasant volumes, in which he described the myriad 
phases of Parisian life under the old régime for the amusement 
and often to the annoyance of his contemporaries. _ It is much 
pleasanter to make Mercier’s acquaintance through Miss 
Simpson, whose method is to give a page or two from a short 
chapter of the original and to add a substantial note, very 
often comparing Paris with the London of George III. Mercier 
was a pronounced Anglophile and lost no opportunity. of 
contrasting the demerits of French administration with the 
efficiency and simplicity of the English system. By way of 
exception he disapproved of the light and high-built English 
vehicles known as “ Whiskies” as dangerous alike to 
drivers and foot passengers. But he thought the English 
practice of kissing—‘* When an Englishman is presented to a 
woman he must kiss her, and not on the cheek either, but 
square on the lips, a proper kiss ’’-—preferable to the chilly 
I’rench embrace, ‘“‘ mere cheek to cheek.” Miss Simpson 
pives a representative series of Mercier’s notes on manners and 
has collected some delightful illustrations of the period. 


THE SOCIETY OF DILETTANTI 

By Sir C. Harcourt-Smith and Dr. G. A. Macmillan 

Two hundred years ago a number of gentlemen interested 
in art and antiquity formed a dining club in London. Some 
of the early members, like Dashwood, became notorious in 
connexion with the Medmenham Brotherhood, but the club of 
1732 with its motto “ Seria ludo” avoided extremes and 
rendered good service to art by encouraging the foundation in 
1768 of the Royal Academy, with which it is still allied, and by 
financing archaeological work in Tonia. The club, whose 
headquarters are now at the St. James’s Club, still flourishes 
and has celebrated its bicentenary by producing an elegant 
volume, The Society of Dilettanti, its Regalia and Pictures 
(Macmillan, 15s.). In this book Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith 
describes with an expert hand the Society’s official properties 
-—ballot boxes, a casket known as the “ Tomb of Bacchus,” 
some dainty copies of a Greek amphora which serve as cigar- 
cutters, and so on—and its fine series of portraits, including 
iwo groups by Reynolds. Mr. George Macmillan, the senior 
secretary, adds a chapter on the post-War history of the 
Society. The Dilettanti were pioneers in the field now 
occupied by the great museums and the Hellenic and other 
societies. But a glance at the list of members shows that in 
their quiet way they are still doing a good deal for the 
humanities and for the amenities. 


ENGLISH TRADE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
By Eileen Power and M. M. Postan 

The interest and importance of economic history, based not 
on mere theories but on a thorough investigation of the 
abundant materials at the Record Office and elsewhere, are 
well illustrated in the Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth 
Century, edited by Professor Kileen Power and Mr. M. M. 
Postan of the London School of Economics (Routledge, 21s.). 
‘The editors and their students have actually been able to 
compile returns of the trade of the chief ports for almost a 
century up to 1482, and Professor Gray, of Bryn Mawr, has 
used the material to show how English trade expanded and 
declined before 1446 and 1482, according as peace or war 
prevailed. But the really fascinating sections of the book are 
the full account of the wool trade ; the early history of the 
London grocers—who were primarily wholesalers, dealers en 
gros, and dealt in many things besides groceries ; the study of 
Bristol’s oversea trade and of the trade with Iceland which 
familiarized Bristol sailors with the North Atlantic and made 
it natural for Bristol merchants to finance Cabot and other 
early voyagers to Labrador and Newfoundland. Professor 
Power, writing on the wool trade, explains its elaborate 
organization and its international character far better than 
anyone else has ever done. ‘To fifteenth-century England wool 
was the staple of trade and a main pillar of the national 
finances. In the Cotswolds, whose sheep yielded so fine a 
wool that ** Cotes ’? was a standard of quality, the foundations 
of England’s commercial greatness were well and truly laid. 


THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF 
INTERNATIONALISM 
By Norman Bentwich 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem has a chair in the 
International Law of Peace, held by Mr. Norman Bentwich, 
late Attorney-General of Palestine. His first course of lectures, 
entitled The Religious Foundations of Internationalism (G. 
Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) makes a very stimulating book. 
t strengthens our conviction that the Churches must redouble 





— 


their efforts on behalf of the League and all that the League 
stands for. Mr. Bentwich, reviewing the attitude of the 
religious to peace in the ancient and in the modern worl 
shows that Christianity in its latest as in its earliest phases_ 
though not in the intervening period—has been on the whole 
pacific influence. But in the East nationalism is rampant 
and the essentially peaceful character of Islam, Hinduisn, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism is for the time being obscured, 
The author advocates a League of Religions to work for th 
common benefit of mankind in the spiritual sphere, as the 
League of Nations works in the political and economic spheres, 
He emphasizes the contribution that the Jews, through 
their long history, have made to international law, which jg 
based on the Pentateuch, despite or because of their inteng 
nationalism. ‘The two ideals, as he says, have both to be kept 
in view. Mr. Bentwich writes well and temperately, and 
his book should be read. 

CHARLEMAGNE 

By G. P. Baker 


It is not casy to decide what kind of reader Professor Baker 


had in mind when he was writing this life of Charles the Great 
(Grayson, 18s.), The manner suggests that he is addressing 


interested schoolboys, but this suggestion is contradicted by | 


the high price of the book. The publisher’s blurb maintains 
that it is written for the man in the street with a liking for 
history ; but even so the price is not explained. When 
eighteen shillings is demanded for a monograph on a figure of 
antiquity by an accredited professor one has a right to expect 
a definite contribution to the subject in question. — This 
Professor Baker fails to supply. If his book were sold at five 
shillings as a school ** reader” there would be comparatively 
little to cavil at. It would be sought out by the enterprising 
schoolboy in search of material for an essay on the subject; 
and he would be abundantly rewarded. Doubtless the cor. 
recting master would demand the source of some of his 
yupil’s facts; but the triumphant reply would. be “ From 
Golteacor Baker, Sir.’ And the matter would be dropped, 
But where did Professor Baker himself get some of his facts? 


It is one thing to write historical fiction, in which a certain | 
amount of licence is permissible and the citation of original | 


sources out of place. It is another thing to disseminate 
alleged historical truth in which fishy statement appears after 
fishy statement without any attempt at documentation. Not 
that Professor Baker is deliberately misleading, or even ill- 
informed ; but he has a habit of stating fact, assumption and 
theory all in the same tone of voice. 
quence, produces irritation and confusion in the reader. The 
Professor himself seems to have anticipated this sort of 


criticism, for in his introduction he replies to the reviewer of | 


an earlier book who had questioned his familiarity with the 
* original authorities.’ While sympathizing with that un- 
named colleague in sin, I would not endorse his scepticism. 
All one requires of Professor Baker is some differentiation 
between fact and guess-work. 
excitement to be derived from this book; but this is due to 
the highly exciting course of Charles’s life—not to any skill on 
the part of the author. 


Ilis narrative, in conse: | 


There is a certain inevitable | 








maar 





The whole thing is flat, and the | 


delineation of Charles’s psychology superficial in the extreme, | 


The illustrations are unpardonable. 


Travel 
Spring Cruises in 1933 


CruisinG has recently become so popular that there is no need 
to state here its obvious and manifold attractions. The ship- 
ping companies are offering to take us in the spring of 1938 
in luxurious liners, at charges varying from 20s. to 35s. a day 
for three to four weeks, to all the most enchanting places on 
the earth. 

Those delightfully restful cruises to the West Indies, and, 
nearer home, to the Norwegian Fjords and Iceland, will 
attract many, but we will consider at present short cruises 
offering the greatest variety of scene and interest. These 
cover, roughly, three areas—the Northern Capitals and 
Baltic, the Western Meditcrranean and Canary Islands, and 
the Mediterranean east of Genoa and Venice. The cruise to 
the Northern Capitals involves the shortest distances by sea, 
with only a few hours’ steam between each port of call. Oslo, 











not in itself a striking town, boasts a natural harbour whose — 
deep blue waters, with the varied foliage of the surrounding © 


wooded hills, creates a profound impression of beauty. Gothen- 


burg, a modern commercial town, has broad straight streets, © 


fine public buildings, and in the main boulevard a fountain 
by the famous Swedish sculptor, Milles. Copenhagen, city 
of bicyclists, is rich in palaces, which should be visited, and 
threaded with canals bordered by tall tumbledown houses. 
The open harbour affords a perfect view of Hamlet’s grim, 
ghost-haunted castle. 


Crossing the Baltic we call at Zoppot on the way to Stock: ~ 


holm, Venice of the North. Here the perfectly proportioned 
Royal Palace stands on its island site, connected by dignified 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS 
48 Albany CLUB Piccadilly, 





Courtyard London, W. 
SPRING CRUISES, 1933 


; On First-Class Cruising Steamer (17,500 tons), 


formerly R.M.S.P. “Araguaya,” 100 Al at Lloyd’s. 


LECTURES BY the Master of Balliol, Dean Inge, Sir 
Frederick Maurice, Sir John Marriott, Sir Percy Sykes, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Dr. T. R. Glover, Canon 
Wigram and others. 


March 16th. 35 Guineas. April 7th. 


| GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, THE DARDANELLES, 


ATHENS, SPARTA, DALMATIA. 


April 6th. 35 Guineas. April 28th. 


| ATHENS, SPARTA, MYCENAE, EPIDAURUS, CRETE, 


OLD CORINTH, DELPHI, CORFU, DALMATIA. 


A pril 27th. 55 Guineas. May 26th. 


SPALATO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, RHODES, 
HAIFA for NAZARETH, GALILEE, JERUSALEM and 
the SACRED PLACES, CORFU. 


SUMMER CRUISE, 1933 


August 22nd. 35 Guineas. September 13th. 


DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, RHODES, CRETE, etc. 


Prices include Cruise from Venice back to Venice in “A” 

Deck 3-Berth Cabins (other decks single and double cabins 

and suites at varying rates), specified Shore Excursions, 
Hotel Accommodation, Guides, Entrance Fees. 





Apply Secretary for plan of ship, particulars of membership, 
and Constitution and Proceedings of the Club. 
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THE FOREST CRUISE 
1,000 miles 
up the Mighty Amazon 


Via OPORTO, LISBON & MADEIRA 

By the new Booth Liner * HILARY,” from 

Liverpool, April 7, June 6, and each alternate 
month. 


7 weeks - £75 to £100 


The fare covers the cost of the organised 
excursions at 

OPORTO; LISBON, including CINTRA 

and the ESTORILS; MADEIRA; PARA, 

including CHAPEO VIRADO; and 

MANAOS, including RIVER TRIPS on 

the RIO NEGRO and RIO SOLIMOES. 


SINGLE & DOUBLE-BEDDED CABINS. 
NO INSIDE ROOMS. 


For full particulars and tilusirated booklet“ S.A.” apply to 


THE BOOTH LINE 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, or 
1l ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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spans ef ancient bridges to the main streets and buildings, 
The new Town Hall, a magnificent example of modern archj. 
tecture, with unrivalled interior decoration and design 
should be seen without fail. Those who have time will cross 
to Finland, most modern of all northern countries, where the 
architecture is again striking, and particularly that of its 
railway stations. Helsingfors harbour, crowded with the 
boats of peasants unloading vegetables at the gaily-coloured 
market, gives a fine impression of sturdy vigorous Finnish 
life. Across the Gulf of Finland we call at picturesque 
Tallinn (Reval), where the houses and fortifications cling to 
the hillside in a precarious jumble. - Exploration of its steep, 
crooked strects will delight all lovers of the mediaeval. Riga 
presents a curious mixture, with its ancient quarter whose 
curiously-spized churches and vine-covered inns crowd the 
narrow strects, while the modern town has broad boulevards, 
a grass-banked canal, and an imposing opera house. Through 
the Kicl Canal we reach Hamburg. ‘The broad waters of this 
great shipping centre, ploughed endlessly by an army of 
brightly-funnelled tugs bringing into harbour the world’s 
largest vessels, is indeed an inspiring sight. Another two days’ 
sailing brings us home. : 

The second choice of cruising ground takes us through the 
Bay of Biscay, and by way of Lisbon, where we land and visit 
the lovely palace and gardens of Cintra, to Gibraltar. The 
Rock towers above us, silent and watchful as the British 
Fleet anchored at its foot, while an air of romance fills the 
narrow streets of this ancient fortress. A short steam brings 
us to Malaga, whence we race over the mountains in cars 
to Granada to get a glimpse of the Alhambra sparkling like a 
jewel in the bright light, and later see the snow-capped peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada tinged by the rays of the setting sun. 
At Palma de Mallorca almond blossom fills the valleys, and the 
dark hills rise up to drop again thousands of feet to the sea, 
which swirls blue and white among the rock-bound coves of the 
coast. 

Touching at lovely wild Corsica, we turn to the south and 
call at Tunis, whose Souks give a picturesque view of Arab 
existence, and an unrivalled opportunity for a little genuine 
bargaining. At Algiers a drive should be taken through the 
gorge of Schifa to Blidah where the mountain scenery is 
magnificent. Sunny Tangier, with its narrow cobble-stone 
streets and colourful architecture, is perhaps the most 
unspoilt. town on the coast. A short sea trip brings us to 
Teneriffe whose dark inhospitable mountains are crowned 
by one snow-capped peak, contrasting with the dazzling 
blue of the sky. Las Palmas, less forbidding, is luxurious 
with flowers, and the glorious sands of the western bay will 
delight all bathers. Another two days at sea, and we are at 
Madeira, surely the paradise on earth. A day in Funchal 
should include a visit to Reid’s Hotel, whose commanding 
position and extravagantly beautiful gardens make a never- 
to-be-forgotten impression. The funicular railway up the 
mountain affords another magnificent view, and the descent 
in toboggan chairs is a novel experience. Three peaceful days 
at sea conclude this holiday. 

The third cruising area is reached by train to Venice 
or Genoa. A short trip down the Dalmatian coast and back, 
from Venice, includes calls at Trieste, Brioni, Split where 
Diocletian built his palace, and Dubrovnik (Ragusa) mediaeval 
walled town, with Dominican and Franciscan monasteries 
and a bishop’s palace, and all about it tall cypresses. Starting 
from Genoa we follow the western coast of Italy to Naples, 
where fiery Vesuvius makes hardened sinners think about 
damnation, and on to Syracuse. Here, among the sweet- 
smelling bergamot, Dionysius built a fort, and kept his prisoners 
in the famous “ Ear.” If fortune favours, we may witness a 
performance in one of the finest Greek theatres extant. By 
way of Egypt and Palestine, both of which should be given a 
visit to themselves, we come to Rhodes—Island of Roses. 
Here Greek remains do not exist, for the Knights of St. John 
used every stone available to fortify the town against the 
Turks. They left, however, a perfect specimen of town 
planning, and the extraordinarily beautiful Street of the 
Knights, with its simple stone facades. The Turkish invasion 
provided mosques whose minarets break the skyline of battle- 
ments. The present Italian occupation accounts for much 
skilful restoration and a fine modern town. Istambul is 
approached through the historic Dardanelles, and we see 
from afar the shining glory of its mosques, minarets, and 
palaces. Turning homewards we reach Athens, greatest city 
of antiquity, and see the Acropolis, a white speck among the 
dark hills, looking over the sprawling modern town. Passing 
through the Corinth Canal we stop at Corfu, whose harbour, 
dominated by a fort and surrounded by snow and cloud- 
covered mountains, is of unsurpassed loveliness. From here 
we may cross to Brindisi and take the express to Paris, or 
continue up the Adriatic to Venice. As we sail into still 
water, with gondolas and red-winged boats crossing our 
bows, and come into sight of the rose-pink Doge’s Palace, 
the green dome of Santa Maria, and the Campanile towering 
above, we feel that there could be no more perfect close 
to a cruise among the loveliest waters of the world. 

E\izaBetTi Benn. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Recent Gold Purchases 


I po not know of anything which better illustrates the 
abnormal conditions of the present time and the artificial 
influences operating than the recent large purchases of 
gold by the Bank of England. Last December, when the 
United States insisted upon our paying the instalment 
due on the 15th of that month, the situation was met by 
the Bank of England taking a little ever £19,500,000 in 
gold out of the Reserve and setting it aside to the credit 
of the United States Government, and some portion of the 
gold, indeed, was actually exported. That was a trans- 
action fairly intelligible even to the man in the street. 
It was not difficult to see that, with the sterling exchange 
at a great discount compared with American currency, 
payment through the exchanges would have involved 
the remittance of an amount to the equivalent in sterling 
of nearly £30,000,000. During the past month, however, 
it has been announced that the Bank of England has made 
successive purchases of gold, the total of which now 
aggregates nearly £20,000,000, or just a little more than 
the amount parted with last December in connexion with 
the payment on the American Debt. What has brought 
about this apparent change in the position ? Has the 
sterling exchange so improved that gold comes naturally 
to this country ? Not at all; though under ordinary 
conditions the arrival of such large amounts of gold 
within a short period would have meant that economic 
conditions in this country were such as to have involved 
a balance in our favour, moving the Foreign Exchanges 
also in our favour to a point bringing in gold, 
UNINFORMED CRITICISMS. 

That there is need for a clearer comprehension of the 
cause of, and the reason for, these gold movements is 
evident from the fact that already on both sides of the 
Atlantic the significance of the gold arrivals is being 
entirely misinterpreted and, moreover, misinterpreted 
in a manner calculated to produce controversy and 
friction at a moment when the situation is already 
sufliciently difficult. In this country the ery is already 
being raised in quarters very much opposed to a return to 
the gold standard that these gold accumulations are 
evidently intended as a preparation for a speedy return 
to the gold standard. In the United States, however, that 
section of the public which unfortunately is not too kindly 
disposed towards this country has hailed the movement 
as signifying increased ability on the part of this country 
to pay the War Debt to America, which, of course, is 
far from being the case. At the time of the controversy 
between the two countries in the autumn of last year 
it will be remembered that the British Note made it 
very clear that the refusal by the United States of 
an extension of the moratorium, followed by the large 
payment of gold by Great Britain, was only calculated 
to worsen the situation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
including conditions in the United States. Now, however, 
ill-informed critics in America, observing the large pur- 
chases of gold by the Bank of England, are disposed to 
regard the event as contradicting the line of argument 
pursued in the British Note. In so many words, these 
critics say, ““Ha,ha! The payment in gold last December 
has proved of little embarrassment to England, after 
all; so little, in fact, that within a couple of months she is 
able to more than replace the whole of the amount sent 
over to meet the December payment on the American 
Debt.” 

THe Facts. 

Now let us see what are the actual facts, and we 
shall then discover how far either of these two criticisms 
are justified. Take them in the reverse order, and 
it should be noted that if the gold had come to us 
naturally—that is to say, as a consequence of an improve- 
ment in our economic position—the American criticism 
would in some measure be justified. Such, however, is very 
far from the truth. What has happened since the United 
States refused, last autumn, to extend the moratorium 
and insisted on payment of interest on the War Debt, 
can be very briefly stated. As was anticipated in the 

(Continued on page 268.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
FURTHER ECONOMIES IN WORKING 


—_—_——_____.. 


LORD CHURCHILL ON THE POSITION 


THE annual gencral meeting of the Great Western Railway Co, 
was held on Wednesday at Paddington Station, London, W. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Churchill, G.C.V.O. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech said : 

The net revenue for.the year was £4,459,403, a decrease of 
£1,222,993. To supplement the results of the year’s working 
the Board had included £605,927 profit on realization of investments, 
of which £239,357 was in respect of previous years, and in addition 
had transferred £400,000 from the contingency fund and the whole 
of the general reserve fund amounting to £700,000, which, including 
the balance of £62,473 brought forward from last year’s account 
gave a figure of £6,227,803 available for the remuneration of capital. 
After meeting the interest and dividends on the prior charge 
stocks, there remained a balance available for dividend on the 
ordinary stock of £1,330,881. The interim dividend of one-half 
per cent. for the June half-year absorbed £214,649, leaving 
£1,116,232, which enabled a dividend of 2} per cent. to be paid 
on the ordinary stock, making 3 per cent. for the whole year, and 
leaving a balance of £42,989 to be carried forward. 

Boarp’s Divipenp Decision. 

The chairman said that the decision of the Board to recommend 
the payment of a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. for the year 
on the ordinary stock was only arrived at after a careful review of 
the whole position. 

Prior to the close of the past year, the total of the general reserve 
and contingency funds was £3,400,000. These were free reserves 
which were built up for use in abnormal times to be available 
amongst other purposes for supplementing dividends on the 
ordinary stock, and to a large extent they represented undistributed 
profits of previous years or moneys set aside to provide for contin- 
gencies which had not eventuated. 

The experience of the last two years had certainly been abnormal, 
and as trade must ultimately revive if the world was to go on, ho 
saw no reason for any lack of confidence in the future of the under- 
taking. ‘The Board therefore felt that it would not be right to with- 
hold from the stockholders the benefit of these free reserves in this 
period of widespread stringency especially as on the return to more 
prosperous times the proprietors would doubtless be asked to agree 
to the resumption of the policy of building up reserves. 

Taking all the circumstances into account therefore, the directors 
believed that the course they had adopted was the best one in the 
interests of the proprietors as a whole. They fully recognized that 
drawing on free reserves could not continue indefinitely, but in their 
opinion it would not be a wiso policy to allow the prior stocks to 
lose their full trustee status just at a time when there were some 
signs of returning confidence and of a slight improvement in trade, 
The Chairman added that the Board were satisfied that notwith- 
standing the withdrawal of the sum of £1,100,000 from the frea 
reserves, the financial position of the company remained very strong. 

WAGES QUESTION. 

The Chairman then referred to the application which the Main 
Line Companies made to the National Wages Board in November 
last for a further reduction in salaries and wages. The claim made 
on behalf of all the companies for relief to the extent of £44 millions 
per annum was a moderate one, and even if it had been conceded in 
full, it would have left the level of real wages well above that prevai!- 
ing in 1930, when the position of the companies was better than it 
was at the present time. It was not disputed that railway wage 
rates were at present 114 per cent. higher than in 1914, whereas the 
average inerease in industrial wage rates generally does not exceec 
70 per cent., and, in his view, the companies’ case was fully estab- 
lished on the grounds of justice to the shareholders alone, quite apart 
from any question of the need for improving railway eredit 
and reducing railway rates. 

He was proud to say they had a loyal and contented staff, and 
it had been the directors’ aim to maintain the standard of living 
at as high a level as circumstances permitted, but in difficult times 
like the present he thought the men’s leaders should recognize 
that it was neither just nor fair to the shareholders that the staff 
should continue to receive the full benefit of an increase in real 
wages resulting from a fall in the cost of living, when at the same 
time the net earnings of the companies had dropped to a level 
which precluded a reasonable return on the capital invested in 
the industry. 

As matters now stood, the deduction from salaries and wages 
which had been in operation since April, 1931, could only bo 
varied by agreement or by a decision of the National Wages Board. 
The Unions had definitely declined to agree to the findings of 
the independent chairman, Sir Harold Morris, K.C., being brought 
into force, although the majority of the Board considered that 
a case for a reduction in salaries and wages had been established. 
The finding of Sir Harold Morris, however, would only have yielded 
to the four companies a saving at the rate of £800,000 per annum 
compared with their claim for £4} millions, 

In conelusion the Chairman said that he awaited with interest 
the Government Bill to implement the recommendations of the 
Salter Conference and the further legislation which presumably 
would deal with the taxation of heavy motor vehicles, 





The report was adopted, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 267.) 
British Note, the effect of the wholly unsympathetic 
attitude of Congress towards the problem of War Debts 
and its connexion with world depression was to 
intensify the depression itself, and more especially 
the depression in the United States. So greatly has 
the position worsened in that country that banking 
troubles have begun again, and with them the process 
of hoarding, which, be it carefully noted, was largely 
checked in the spring of last year when, as the result 
of the Lausanne Conference, there were indications of a 
revival in international confidence and some improvement 
in trade. This worsening of conditions in the United 
States has led to a renewal of the fall in the dollar 
exchange, and, but for certain action by the authorities 
here, that fall would have been very much greater. 
PROTECTING OuR EXCHANGE. 

It will be recalled that in the spring of this year, 
when sterling exchange was being victimized by foreign 
speculative operations, the Government established an 
Exchange Equalization Account, the object of which 
was to prevent excessive fluctuations in sterling when 
such fluctuations were shown to have been produced 
by abnormal rather than natural influences. Accordingly 
the Government was authorized to use its credit resources 
up to an amount not exceeding £150,000,000, plus 
£25,000,000 which the Government already had in hand 
in connexion with its former exchange operations, to 
protect sterling from influences calculated to occasion 
undue fluctuations to the disturbance of our trade. 
These disturbances have come chiefly from the tendency 
of the dollar to fall in consequence of financial depression 
and lack of confidence in the States, and the authorities 
here have, therefore, from time to time been under the 
necessity of making large purchases of dollars. To keep 
such accumulations, however, always in the form of 
dollars, would have been unwise from the standpoint 
of this country and of America. It would have been 
unwise from the standpoint of this country because, if 
only as a hedge against risks of fluctuations in currencies, 
a conversion of part of such holdings into gold was 
advisable. It would have been unwise, too, from the stand- 
point of the United States, because if these balances had 
remained simply in dollar form they would have been 
undisclosed to the authorities in America and would 
have constituted a menace, giving us power to withdraw 
them at a moment. By converting a portion of our 
holdings into gold earmarked by the Federal Reserve 
Bank to the credit of the Bank of England, America 
was able to see the actual position. The two points, 
however, to be comprehended are, first, that these 
purchases of dollars and subsequent earmarking of gold 
were the result not so much of a policy initiated here 
as of a policy thrust upon us by the course of develop- 
ments in the States. The other point is that these 
purchases of dollars were effected not as a consequence 
of an improvement in our economic position, but by 
the use of Government credit, and at what cost to the 
nation is not at present disclosed. 

From what I have said with regard to the cause of 
the operations which have led to the present addition 
to our gold reserve, I think it will be seen that they 
are in no way connected either with an improvement 
in the position here or with plans for an early return 
to the gold standard. This latter point is a matter 
which is largely concerned with the whole problem 
of co-operation between the various countries in any 
attempts made after the World Economic Conference 
to bring about greater stabilization in all foreign currencies 
and in the Foreign Exchanges. Arrivur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


ABBEY Roan. 

The progress made by the Abbey Road Building Society 
would seem to be of the non-stop order, for in spite of the 
discouragement recently given by the Society to the rapid 
increase in the funds at its disposal, by a reduction in the 
rates of interest, the report just issued shows that the Share 
capital and Deposits at the end of 1932 had risen to over 
£39,000,000 compared with under £34,000,000 in the previous 


—= 


year. The Advances made during the year amounted to 
£3,549,000, and the Mortgage balances now stand at 
£32,382,000. The balance-sheet is a good and liquid one 
investments in marketable securities showing a book valye 
of £5,266,000 and a market value of £5,480,000, while the 
cash at the bank and in hand was only a little under £1,000,000, 
The Profit and Loss account reveals a surplus of £1,653,009 
after providing £250,969 for income tax, the corresponding 
item in the previous year having been only £65,748. This 
increase is duc to the revision of the principles of assessment 
of Building Societies to income tax. Dividends on fully-paid 
shares and shares withdrawn absorbed £1,380,094 and on 
partly-paid shares £42,347. The directors have added £100,000 
to the No. 1 Reserve Fund, increasing it to £1,000,000, while 
to the No. 2 Reserve Fund £59,771 was added raising it to 
£250,000. To the Staff Fund £6,909 is allocated, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £78,490 compared with £14,818 
a year ago, It is altogether an excellent report. 
* * * * 
SELFRIDGE PROFITs. 

It is impossible that the London Stores should not feel 
the effects of the general trade depression, and the fall in 
prices which has now extended fairly generally to retail 
businesses. Having regard to those conditions I consider, 
therefore, that the latest report of Selfridge and Company 
makes a satisfactory showing although the trading profit 
of £341,559 compared with just over £400,000 in the previous 
year. The report shows, however, that a sum of £175,000 
is transferred to the General Reserve, while against this 
£125,000 is written off interest in subsidiaries. The Whiteley 
guarantee calls for £76,487 in respect of the year to 
January 380th last, while the dividends on the Preference, 
Preferred Ordinary and Staff Participating shares absorb 
£183,567. The dividend on the Ordinary shares is 4 per 
cent. against 8 per cent. a year ago, leaving £94,371 to be 
carried forward. The Property account has _ risen by 
£210,000 on balance and the mortgages and balance of 
purchase money payable at a future date have risen from 
£506,479 to £729,407. 

* * * * 
Tobacco Prortits. 

Even the prosperous Tobacco companies are feeling the 
effects of world depression, and the report recently issued 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company shows that the net profit 
for 1982 was only £8,646,898 as compared with £9,876,064 
in the previous year, while in 1930, it may be remembered, 
the record profit was reached of over £10,000,000. For 
that vear (1930) the directors were able to pay a dividend 
of 284 per cent., tax free, while for 1931 the dividend was 
223 per cent., and for last year there is a further reduction 
to 20 per cent., the distribution still, however, being tax free. 
In spite of this reduction in profits the company is, 
of course, an extraordinarily prosperous one, and, more- 
over, the accounts display an exceedingly strong position. 
A further £500,000 has been placed to the General 
Reserve, which now stands at no less than £6,000,000, in 
addition to which there is a carry forward of £1,075,000. 
Thus the Reserve and the balance forward alone come to 
very little short of 20 per cent. of the Ordinary capital. 
There is also a liberal writing down of property and plant. 

* o* * a 
ProvipENT Mutua Lire. 

The latest report of the Provident Mutual Life Assurance 
Association is a good one. It shows an increase of £207,000 
in the new sums assured, the total being £1,715,948, yielding 
in premiums £933,338, while the Life and Annuity funds 
increased by about £350,000 to £8,569,412. The quin- 
quennial valuation made at the end of last year showed that 
the Stock Exchange securities held by the Association were 
valued at or below market prices, with no account taken of 
the Investment Reserve Fund, which was raised to £550,000 
by a transfer of £250,000 from revenue. The liabilities, it 
is stated, were valued on the British Offices Table for asssur- 
ances and the latest annuity tables for annuities at 3 per 
cent. A surplus was revealed of £1,094,173, which compares 
with £1,019,288 at the previous valuation. Reversionary 
bonuses have been declared on the basis of 45s. per cent. 
per annum on Whole Life policies at age nearest birthday 
of 65 or more, 40s. on Whole Life policies aged less than 
65, and 85s. per cent. on Endowment assurances. These 
bonuses show a slight reduction compared with the 1927 
valuation. After paying the bonuses a sum of £235,268 
is carried forward to the next valuation. The slight decline 
in bonuses is attributed to the fall in the net interest rate 
which has been earned, the average rate for the past five 
years amounting to £4 11s. 8d. per cent. as compared with 
£4 16s. per cent. at the previous valuation. The 
balance-sheet shows an important increase in the holding 
of British Government securities to a total of £2,865,000, 
which represents 83 per cent. of the Life Fund as against 
19 per cent. a year ago. A. WS, 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 80th, 1932, 
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PEAR LL. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
HIGH HOLBORN, 


SUMMARY OF THE SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1932. 


LONDON, 


w.c. 1 aa 








LIFE BRANCHES. 


Premium 


INCOME. 





LIFE BRANCHES. 


CLAIMS. 





amounted to 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID £78,257,264 


INCREASE IN FUNDS . 


FUNDS. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


Income £12,099,758 | 
Premium Income  ... £752,083 
TOTAL INCOME £15,808,961 
The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and 
it £5,648,290 
Claims —- and eeemnanin 
= 433,059 
. we «  £&4,750,289 
TOTAL FUNDS £73,420,038 
A simple Reversionary Bonus has been declared £2-0-0 


on Pearl Policies entitled to participate in full profits at the rate of 


BONUS. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


with certain exceptions, 








FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES. 


outstanding numbered 323,759 and amounted with Bonuses to 


FIRE AND a BRANCHES. 


To provide Reversionary Bonuses on Policies, 
effected before 





per cent. 


Ist January, 1926, a sum has been 














YOKOHAMA 


Nagoya, 


application. 
London Office : 


Capital Subscribed and — Paid 
Reserve Fund ; i 


Head Office : 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


YOKOHAMA, 


Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 


Newchwang, New York, Osaka, 


Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsingtau, 


and transacts General 


D. NOHARA, 
7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


sct aside amounting to £536,869 
GEORGE TILLEY, 
Chairman. 
THE = = = = ——_—_—_— 
March, 1933. Is. 6d. net. 


SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 118,450,000 


Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
The Bank buys and receives for ‘collection Bills of E xchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
London Manager. 


Hsinking, 


Banking Business. 

















ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


———— by mee Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - (+  £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - £55,898,683 





OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 

Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. | 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
246 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D, 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 














CORNHILL. | 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D 


WITH NAPOLEON TO ST. EELENA: FROM THE 5 alia Eb 
BOOK OF A SHROPSHIRE COUNTRY GENTLEN 


. By Rachel soeeiton 
WILL AMERICA PUT THE WORLD IN THE MELTING POT? 
LOVE THE SIREN: A POEM 


By Caryl Hargreaves | 

By Avis | 

CHARITY: A SHORT STORY | 
THE FINDING OF THE 








By the Hon. James W. Best 
MOWBRAY STONE j 
By Lord Howard of Penrith | 


Tt fo DE ORO: AN ATRMAN’S IMPRESSION | By Richard Findlay 


TI POODLE OF TIE PRINCESS ALBERONI: A SHORT STORY 
By Fraucis Beeding | 
MRS. BROWNING AND HER FATHER'S FORGIVENESS | 
By Leonard Huxley | 

‘KNOW'ST THOU THE LAND?’: A POEM By M. Newton 
THE DRAGON'S CAVE By W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. | 
*‘POLICING’ THE E LE PH ANT-HERDS By Mostyn Pole } 

j THe U yg PROPHET: A SHORT STORY By Fulanain 

SESS “TH TO ITS REST’ By Douglas V. Dutt 


LITERARY CROSTIC No. 115 


| 
I LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 



























A SPLENDID TRADITION 
WILL YOU HELP TO KEEP IT UP? 


There is not one day in the calendar which is not 
the anniversary of an heroic rescue by the Life-Boat 
Service. 







It needs each year 


5 Farthings 


from every one of our population. Will you give your 
share and as much more as you can afford? 







Ltr..Cot. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Secretary. 





Tne Fart or Har 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
see ae 


ROWBY, 
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The Radio Review 


* Workers OF Europe,” the new series of Friday night talks, 
began well with a discussion between a German and an 
English agricultural worker. There was a refreshing absence 
of the usual theorizings: the speakers got down to facts 
straight away. The main impression left with me was that 
there is a depressing lack of encouragement in the conditions 
of the farm worker of to-day: there seems to be almost as 
little hope of his becoming a master himself as there was for 
his feudal forebears. It would be interesting to hear from an 
authority how this impression compares with the facts. There 
was evidently a good deal of preparation behind this excellent 
broadcast : it maintained throughout a liveliness too often 
absent from broadeast discussions. 
* * * * 

It is no doubt good policy to change, from time to time, 
the broadcasters in such regular series as the Theatre, Cinema 
and Books talks. The position these speakers hold is one of 
considerable influence, and a variation in the point of view 
now and then is essential. Nevertheless, many listeners will 
have regretted the superseding of Mr. James Agate as broad- 

cast critic of the theatre. He may not have been Ev eryman’s 
most reliable guide, but he was always a decorative and liv a 
speaker. It is good news, therefore, that he is to return to the 
microphone in a series even more suited to his particular gift 
for describing what might be ealled the nostalgia for the 
theatre. Famous actors and actresses of yesterday and to-day 
will be heard (via the Blattnerphone and the gramophone) in 
the parts they have made famous, Mr. Agate apparently acting 
us a sort of compére. The series is called * Stars in their 
Courses,” and begins in April. 
* * Xk * 

A. J. Alan” is one of the few people who have really 
attempted to exploit the possibilities of the microphone as an 
‘minently suitable medium for story-telling. He is radio’s 
troubadour. We has wisely refrained from broadcasting too 
often, and he has equally wisely maintained his reputation for 
being the mystery-man of the wireless programmes. He has 
broadeast for many years and yet even now nobody knows 
who he is. The real secret of his success, however, is in the 
fact that there is nothing literary about his tales : the listener 
has the enjoyable illusion that he is actu: ily being told a tale, 
familiarly and confidentially. “A. J. Avs” territory is a 
very limited one, and it is a pity that other story-tellers do not 
oceasionally turn their attention to the medium of wireless. 

* * 





In the early days of broadcasting few items in the pro- 
grammes were as heartily abused as chamber-music. Letters 
poured into the offices of the B.B.C. insisting on the immediate 
removal of this high-brow and perverted form of musical 
entertainment. But the B.B.C. persisted, realizing that in 


chamber-music broadcasting possesses its best friend. And 
now the concerts of chamber-music are among the most 
eagerly anticipated items in the musical programmes. For 


the truth is, of course, that an ensemble of four broadcasts 
far better than an ensemble of a hundred ; and in comparison 
with broadcast symphonic music, broadcast chamber-music 
approximates much nearer to the original. To many 
listeners, therefore, the present series of Monday night Cham- 
her Concerts offers the best listening of the week. Schubert's 
Octet occupies the programme in next Monday's concert, 
played by leaders of the P.B.C. orchestra ; and the soloists 
at the remaining concerts include Lamond, Murdoch, Stravin- 
sky, and the Amar and the Kutcher Quartets. 
* * * * 
Trems to Watch For. 
Sunday: Maggie Teyte—song recital (Daventry National, 


5.30), Orchestral Concert —- Sir Henry Wood (London 
Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: Chamber Concert (Daventry National, 8.0) ; 
* Tannhauser and the Jockey Club ” (London Regional, 9.15, 
ind Tuesday, Daventry National, 9.20). 

Tuesday : Orchestral Concert (London Regional, 9.0). 


Wednesday : 
try National, 3.30) : 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Daven- 
* St. David's Day ” (Daventry National, 
8.0); ‘* Strange Music” (National, 9.20). 

Thursday: Leeds University Concert (London Regional, 
1.20); Vienna Philharmonie Orchestra (London Regional, 
7.0); “A. J. Alan” (Daventry National, 8.40); Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Friday: Spasish Guitar Music (London Regional, 7.40) ; 
* Workers of Europe ” (Daventry National, 7.20); °° S.0.S.” 
—Mr. S. P. B. Mais racine Ni ational, 9. 20). 





‘LIBERTY FAST. COLOUR 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. BEAUTIFUL 

FROM 2/6 A YARD 


30 INS. WIDE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., 


COLOURS. 


PATTERNS FREE. REGENT ST., LONDON 








1933, 


bia epruary A, 
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Salurday: Chamber Musie (London 
“Should They be Scrapped ?”’ 
(Daventry National, 9.20). C. Henry Warren, 


6c 99 
The Spectator” Crossword No. 22 
By XANTHIPPE, 

{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solulion of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ** Cross-word Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
well be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
wall be published in our neat issue. | 


Regional, 9,0); 
Discussion on Betting 














' 2 3 4 Ss |e 7 8 
9 10 
" 
12 13 
4 is lo 17 
1g 19 
20 Zi 
22 23 
24 25 26 27 
23 29 
30 3 
ACROSS 7. Material for the cabinet 
1. This member of a famous maker. ; 
variety partnership seems 8. Are comets’ tails made of 
to have no clothes ; perhaps this ? 
on aecount of the absence 11. The method turns a Flemish 


of gold. painter topsy-turvy (if you 


5. A trading -plaee in tho spell him that way). 
steamship stings. 15. Yea, cannon (anag.). 

9 Presumably the sea to which 16. The artist is over here to 
Alph ran was also this. show the founder of a 

10. A place of deseent in London hospital. 


Accompanies a yo-heave-ho, 

and suggests spirits in the 

hold. 

19. A bit of wood is at the heart 
of the conversation. 

22. Mix an_ Italian 

indicate. 

The Highlander need spend 


Switzerland. 18. 
. So it scems. 
. Not always an epithet for 
the university bachelor. 
Equal decay gets the bird. 
For the golfer or the delin- 
quent afloat. 
20. The politician’s nursery. 23. 
21. A sermon for the mounted no money on these. 
infantry in holy surround. 26. Ro this to go back. 
ings. — ; 27. To solve world problems 
24. Mild. some think that this should 
25. Kind of dog. come before nationalism. 


28. The story puts an end to SOLUTION OF 


3 bo 


ft het 
vs 


wei 
ae 


city to 


the subject of a famous CROSSWORD No. 21 
theory. 

29. German with a_ bracing 
finish. 


30. The Piccadilly sort was once 

a manly adornment. 

Doubtful ones should 

carry your shirt. 

DOWN 

1. Rub men (anag. }. 

2. Gilbert tells us that King 
Paramount was its ruler. 

3. Divide. 

4. Attack. 

6. Does this describe J. C. 
Squire’s temperament. ? 


SOLUTION 
The winner of Crossword No. 


not 





NEX'' 


WEEK. 
21 is Miss M. Herbert, The 


_ Cottage, Fallodon, Christon Bank. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated i880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £ 4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); ogi Reserve, £1,500,000: Reserve Liability 


of Proprietors, £8,000,00 DRAFTS are GRANTED on the’ Bank's 
Branches throughout the aauien States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEVOSITS are recetved tor fixed periods on terma 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C., 3. 
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£1000 


$16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ‘i oe ae 
£41 2? ? 33 45 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office aublishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
15 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 





FOR 
YOUR THROAT 

















QUEEN’S THEATRE. Gerrard 4517. 
Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents The Birmingham Repertory Company in 
E IN A LIFETIME. 


N 
By Moss Hart and Grorcre S. KavFrMan. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Admission 2/5 to 3510/6. 
Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, WwW editesday and Saturday, 2.30, 

E PRINCESS IN THE CAGE. 


Vie. 0283 & 0284, 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 
MARCH. 


The Island. By Colonel G. A. Strutt. 
The Biter Well Bitten. 


A Side-Show of the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 


The Emigrants Return. By Edward Fitz-Gerald Fripp. 


By Shalimar. 


On Immunity from Snake-Bite. 


New Lamps for Old. 
A Mutinous Midshipman. 


R. H. Elliot. 
By /Eneas. 


By Lieut.-Col. 


By Lieut.-Col. E. 

Mariage a la Millen Breasneele, 
Potting and Trotting. By B. le M. Andrew. 
I. Our Bay. Il. My Partner. Ill. The Rocks. 
IV. Fog. V. The Trot-Line. VI. Sales Department. 
A Wild Goose-Chase. By Bombardier. 


Whitton, C.M.G. 
By Cintra. 


Abroad can have 
post monthly for 


and 
sent by 
for six months. 


Subscribers both at Home 
‘ Blackwood's a Fm ? 
30s. yearly, or 15s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 





Send a Psteatd fir Foe S 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 














smooth, easy writing... Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 


Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NIB 


IN ENGLAND 








Ye Oe 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 


Paid up Capital a8 waa “a oe po eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund on tae eve eee eee we £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve + £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter <.. £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 








BEATRIX THOMSON. REGINALD TATE. 





description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
J | throughout Australia and New Ze aland. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 


Fhe! TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from THE SPECTATOR’S 


Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—-GLEN ROTHAY, GAIRLOCH 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN 


HARROGATE. 
HASTINGS.—QUEI 
HUNSTANTON.- 








GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY (G.W.R.). 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants.). 





(Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH., MORETONHAMPSTEAD = (Devon), — MANOR 
HOUSE (G.W.R.) 
ARMs. NAIRN (Nairnshire ). 


GOLFVIEW. 


GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
FOX & PELICAN —GRE AT WESTERN, 
Cc hg —STATION. “ 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
an STRANG E ARMS & GOLF | PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— AN WATER and SPA, LINKS. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL € a INT. KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOU ta CASTLE, REDHILL AND REIGATE.—F ONTHILE, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, KINGUSSIE (Inverne s-shire).—STAR, RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. LAKE VYRN wy (Mo ntgomeryshire), — LAKE | ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—Gt. NORTHERN. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN VYRNWY ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
CALLANDER (Perths). —DRE ADNOUGHT. LANARK.— CLYDESDALE HOTE L. ST. IVES (Cornwail).-TREGENNA ‘CASTLE (a. R.), 
—PALACE, LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.---ADELPHL, 


-—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londo gee GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF.—STRATHEARN HYDRO: 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTE L 


LLANDUDNO. 


LONDON.—DE 
—IVANHOE, 





LYME REGIS. 
MALVERN. 


THE I 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. sT. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—-LOCH AWE, 
VERE, Kensington, W. 
Bloomsbury St., 
—KENIL WORTH, Gt. Russell St. A c 1. 
—THACKERAY. 
WAVERLE “yf Southampton Row, W . } 


FOLEY ARS rs. 
MANCHESTER. TBO; DON HYDRO. 


MAWES (Cornwall) 
SELBY (Yorks.). LON DESBOROUGIL ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS-—ROYAL CROWN 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

—KEAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES, 
TEIGNMOUTH.— GLEN DARAGH 
(nr.}—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 


SHIP & CASTLE 


W.C.1 


, Great Russell St., W.C. 











EAST BOURNE—C AVENDISH. MATLOCK.— SMEDLEY TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
PARK GATES. MONMOUTH.—BE ‘UPORT ARMS. TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
EDZELL (Angus).—G LENESK. MONTROSE (Forfarshire).--BENTS ROSLIN HALL, 
—PANMURE. MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL —VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
ENNERDALE LAKE (( umb, ).—ANGLER’S. TROON.—MARINE, 


FELIXSTOWE.—ORWEI 


*Ne-open March Ist, 


1933, WEMYSS BAY,.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26 ; 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asq 
Series discounts : 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


23% fer 6 insertions ; 5% for 133 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





PERSONAL 


(PILES) 





AEMORRHOIDS 


Kmkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails, Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 

THE VEMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
3s,, post free in plain wrapper. 





AVE YOU a Magnetic Personality? Do you 
Influence people? Master the Secrets of Mental 
Power. Booklet.—Write SECRETARY, (Dept. §8.), 


**Mayku’’ System, 20 Bedford Row, W.C.1 





ASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces.—Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Kegent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. Tele- 
phone: Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 





ORTMEIRION would be grateful if past visitors, 
having recently taken really brilliant photographs 
of island, yacht harbour, estuary, cascade, headland, 
castle, campanile, village, bathing pavilion, gardens, sea- 
lawns or hotel, would kindly send prints, when a guinea 
would be paid for each selected for reproduction in the 
New Illustrated Guide, or enlarged for Exhibition to be 
held in London. 
Address: WARDEN, Portmeirion Peninsula Hotel, 
Penrhyndeudracth, North Wales. 





] EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





0 RELATIVE 

invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School), Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Hovusk Nursing Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 





ILL CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of 
cases of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- 
modation, with expert nursing attention, at moderate 
fees,near London, please write to Box A539, The Spectator, 
(Spectator recommendation.) 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISES 


FROM 21 GUINEAS ON THE 
QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


RANDOR 
STAR 





@ MARCH 14th 28 DAYS 
a Gibraltar, Barcelona, 
Naples, Athens, Rhedes, 


Haifa for Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Malta and Algiers. 
FROM 49 Gns. 
@ APRIL 13th. 25 DAYS 
To Lisbon, Gibralter, Tunis, 
Athens, Istambul, Rhodes, 
Naples and Malaga. 
FROM 45 Gns. 
@ MAY 10th 16 DAYS 
To Vigo, Gibraltar, Ville- 
franche, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Palma, Tangier, L'sbon. 
FROM 26 Gns, 
@ MAY 27th. 13 DAYS 
To Lisbon, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe & Madeira. 
FRO: 1 Gns. 
@ JUNE 10th. 14 DAYS 
To San Sebastian (Biarritz), 
Cadiz, Casablanca, Madeira, 
Lisbon, La Rochelle-Pallice. 
FROM 23 Gns. 
ALSO SEA TOURS TO GLORIOUS 


RIO de JANEIRO & BUENOS AIRES 


@ Where the {x ts worth 20/- to 22/-, via Lisbon, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, and SAO SEBASTIT: 40 for a con- 
ducted visit over one of the largest Banana, Grape Fruit 
and Orange Plantations in the world (English owned), 
By the Luxury Liners. ‘“‘ Almeda Star” March 18, 
“ Avila Star” April 8, “ Andalucia Star” April 29, 
“ Almeda Star” May 20. Round Tour of about 49 
Days. Stop-over can be arranged at moderate rates. 





ERBA AMARGA"’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 
BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES, 
LUMBAGO; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
4s. Gd. per packet (relief guaranteed).—Sole Importer : 


G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. (London Ke- 
tailers; Army & Navy Stores, Victoria St., 


8.W. 1.) 








MEDICAL 





UTO-INTOXICATION !—Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
A Indigestion, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis & all Sto- 
Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s food, 
3, Normandy, Guildford. 


machic complaints.— 
New Research Company, Dept. 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
G ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. $. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 





banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals. Con- 
vince yourself by weck’s free trial—Details from Dept. 
L1. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


] HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





| iene HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Head-Mistress of the above School, which will become 
vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1933, owing to 
the retirement of the present Head-Mistress. 

Applicants must be graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Head-Mistress will be required to reside in the 
house provided for her use (which is situated in the 
School grounds), and to take charge of any boarders. 

The commencing salary will be not less than £500 a 
year, subject to the present national economy deduction 
of 10 per cent. and also to the deduction of 5 per cent. 
under the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925, 

There are at present 166 girls in the School. 

Applications must be on forms, which can be ob- 
tained, with further particulars, from the undersigned, 
and must be delivered to him on or before March 15th, 
1933. 

P. J. WHITEHEAD, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
County Hall, 


Bevericy. 
February, 


1933, 





men by personal visits now have exceptional 
opportunities to develop Britain’s increasing trade with 
these great countries. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 29266). 

40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8090) Liverpool : 10 Water 

St. Birmingham: 94 Colmore Row. Manchester: 2 Albert 
Square and Principal Agents. 


CVS-251 








JARWICK KING'S 


SCHOOL. 


The Governors INVITE AP P LICATIONS for the 
Post of HEADMASTER, which will become vacant at 
the end of the Summer Term, 1933. 

Salary £800 per annum, rising by £25 per annum to 
£900 per annum, subject to the 10 per cent. reduction 
now in force. 

The Headmaster will rent from the Governors a resi- 





dence attached to the School, and will have the use of 


premises capable of accommodating about 70 boarders. 
There are now 342 boys in the School, of whom 87 are 
boarders (62 boarders in the Headmaster’s house). 
Applications, with 26 sets of testimonials of recent 
date (each set comprising not more than three testi- 
monials) must be sent to the undersigned not later than 
March 14th, 1933. 
Forms of application can be obtained from the under- 
signed, who will supply any further particulars required. 
Canvassing in any form will be treated as a 


disqualification. 
H. M. BLENKINSOP, 


Clerk to the Governors. 
1 New Street, Warwick. 





OF 


— 


NEIVERSETY LONDOY 





Three 


A COURSE of Lectures on “ SPANISq 
CULTURE IN THE TIME OF THE CATHOLG 
SOVEREIGNS” and “SPAIN AFTER PHILIP [Jp 


will be given (in Spanish) by DON AMERICO © = 
(Professor of Spanish Philology in the Uni 
Madrid ; lately Spanish Ambassador to Gecinaagh 
KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. on FER. 
RUARY 27th, MARCH Ist and 8rd, at 5.30 p.m, At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
Antonio Pastor (Cervantes Professor Of Spanish 
Language and Literature in the University). A fourth 
lecture, also dealing with Aspects of the Period afte 
the de ath of Philip 11, will be delivered by Profesgo 
Castro on Monday, March 6th, at King’s College y 
5.30 p.m, 

A course of three Lectures on “ AFRICAN Lay. 
GUAGES”’ will be given by PROFESSOR Dk, p, 
WESTERMANN (Director of the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures, Berlin) at THR 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS — (Houghtoy 
Street, Aldwych, W.C, 2) on MARCH ‘2nd, 38rd and 7th, 
at 6 p.m. At the first Lecture the € hair will be taken 








by = Right Hon, Lord Lugard, P.C., G.C.M.G., 0B, 
DS 
ADMISSION FREE, ‘eg sh KET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 


Ac ade mic Registrar, 








— 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
FRANCIS COLL EGE, , SUDBU RY, MIDDLESEX, 
ag Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leadey 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Couns 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Ful 
particulars from MISS PRESTON, Principal. 





OME CIVIL... 3.C:8., CONSUL AR, F.0, 
144 Successes 1925-193 

5, Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3 33 

COURSES FROM MARCH 


DAVIES’S, 
VACATION, 


351-52 
29th. 








LECTURES, &c., 





wis ee a and the Problem of Inadequacy,’’ 

by J. Burnett Rae, M.B., Ch.B. (Schofield 
Memorial Lecture and Discussion). Chairman, Sir Robert 
Armstrong-Jones, C.B.E., D.Se., M.D. Victoria Institute, 
1, Central Buildings, Westminster, Monday, March 6th, 
4.30 p.m., admission by card (free), apply SECRETARY. 


me 
s 

p.m. 
the Oxford Movement,’ 





EDMUNDS, Lombard St.—The Bishop of Croydon 
on “Religion in every-day lite,’” Ash Wed., at 1.10 

Prebendary Mackay on ‘Prophets and Priests, of 
’Thurs., March 2nd, at 1.10 p.m. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowel 
School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 
Kducation. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A 





NT. CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
Ss Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation fot 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin, 
Univ.) ; Music and Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C.ML 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, LOCKLEYS, WELWYN, 
}3—Girls 8-18, boarding and day; 25 miles from Londoa, F 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel, 
Preparation for examinations, 





qt LANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—LBoarding 
N and day school for girls. Education for carecrs con 


sidered especially, Health record high,—HEAD- MISTRESS 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 





Boarding School on modern public school [ines 
Recognized by the Board of KMducation and th 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, F 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL.—Separate Nursery, Juniot | 
and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Unk 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Et 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 gns. per term, 
—STONAR HOUSE, Sandwich, Kent. 


— 





7JINGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP.| 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 7 
moorland site. Science labs., workshops. 
swimming. Approved by Cambridge Syndicate. 
Scholarships £50—£30.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


——t 





News SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re 
enctly reorganized and -extended.-Apply Heab-MAsT&s, 


Dom. Scien, © 
Fo © 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 








EMBRIDGE SCHOOL (Isle of Wight).—A Public 
School for boys from 12 to 18, with a Junior House 

for boys under 12, Inspected and recognized by the 
Board of Education. Ten scholarships £100 to £35 for 
competition in March, 1933.—Applications to the BuRSAR. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 

An Extranee Scholarship Examination will be neid 
early in June for the award of six Scholarships (£100— 
£40), and some Exhibitions. 

Further particulars from THE HEAD-MASTER, Schoo 
House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 








LIFTON COLLEGE, 
About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 
Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 

ail Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 


BRISTOL. 


Preliminary examination May 22nd and 2% 3rd. Final 
examination May 30th, 31st and June Ist. 
Particulars from SECRETARY and Bursar, Clifton 


College. 





INCOLN SCHOOL, 
Old foundation, new Gutiditien: Publie School eduva- 

tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 

Head-Master. Terms fur boarders, £73 per annum, 


LINCOLN, 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Two Vacancies 

N for Choristers Education in Colle ge School Com- 

etition, Tuesday, March 14th. 
EAN OF DIVINITY. 


For details write RrEy. 





AUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 
S' for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
ships won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of all Ist XI matches, 
Head-Masters: E. A. TRECONING, M.A., and J. H 
ALDERSON, M.A, 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL: Examination for Scholar- 

ships on the 5th to sth June, 1933. Entries close 
May 20th, 1933. The following will be offered ; For boys 
under 14 on June Ist, 1933, two New Judd Scholarships 
of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. 
each, and five or six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
the holder to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee, £20 to £30 p.a.: for boys under 15 on June Ist, 1933, 
the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a. The total fees for a 
Boarder at the School are £141 15s. p.a.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY to the Head-Master, The School 
House, Tonbridge. 





WEST COAST OF NORFOLK, 
HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, 
T Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





YCIENTIFIC Voice-Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 
S Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 


Speech or Song. 
DE MENGEL, 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Acc ent, Confidence, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted. 
_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Hiss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—K&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


] $s (Britain’s Best). State machine, colour. 
/ 18/- PER DOZEN, 

ditand 
post paid Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices.— 
KACH, ROSS & CO., Mfg. Specialists, PERTH, 


SCOTLAND. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


BY MAGNIFICENT 
am Call, or write 


CANADIAN PACIFIC LINERS, 

to- day for full 

a information to 
Cruise Dept., 


One class only—First. 
Limited Membership. 

MARCH 18 From Southampton. 

World’s Greatest Travel System 

62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 


DUGHESS OF RICHMOND 


MALTA, TUNIS SICILY, PALLY. 
SPAIN, AND THE PORTUGUESE 
Vv 


A. 
21 days’ Cruise. Minimum Rate 35 gns. 


MARCH 18 From Liverpool. 


DUGHESS OF ATHOLL 
ALTAR, peek 
Arnica,” MAJORCA’ SPAIN, 
MORO ANI a tf E 
BORTU au ESE RIVIERA. 
13 days’ Cruise. Minimum Rate 19 gns. 





Other First Class 1 13. day and 16 day 
Cees by s.s. MPRES OF 

AUSTRALIA and DU CHESS OF 
RIC ‘“HMOND from Southampton, 
leaving April 8, April 13, April 22, 
and May 6. Minimum rate 24gns. 









BOOKS, &c. 





HE GENIUS OF KEATS, by Professor A. W. 
Crawford, 6s. net. John o’ London’s Weekly writes, 
in a lengthy review, ‘‘ . a very good book . . . one 
to read and keep.’’ Order of your library or bookseller.— 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD., 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
tequest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anythin 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are. invitec 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Otfices 99 , Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts:-—24% for 6 insertions. 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
tree. HENRY A, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





EAL Marris and Lewis Tweed, Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
tiydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Litt. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL — irst- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
Large garage. Historical associations from A. D 1759, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL. 


BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
rooms with 








S.W.1; 103, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, or | >uites, 24 new voms radiators, A.A., R.A.O, 
Local Agents Everywhere. illd, Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager, 
ASTBOURNE.—-ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 





FOR SALE 


EAUTIFUL Synthetic two-row Pearl Necklet with 
I jewel snap. Cost £8 8s. Will accept £1 10s.— 
Write, Box 761, Scripps’s, South Molton Street, W.1. 
Ukuleles, 
Royal 








Guitars, 
VICKERS, 


IANO Accordians, 
Banjos, Gramos, 
Hill, Greenwich. 


Concertinas, 
Drums.—Terms, 





EAL Amber Tmportant Necklet, 34 ins. long. Cost 
£7 7s. ; willaccept £1 5s.—Write, Box 671, Scriprs’s, 
South Molton Street, W.1. 











NCRTK SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for IMustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 




















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER, and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Bheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite), Large or small quantities 
Goods returned if price not accepted, Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY & CO., 74 New Bond 
treet (Piccadilly end), London, W,1, 








UNFURNISHED FLATS 





REB “ ILLUSTRATED INDEX’’ TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts, An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers wh 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction 
convenience and contentment at inclusive "rentals, £85 
to £300 p.a,—Post free from No, 57 MANSIONS BUREAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W,1, (’Phone: Mayfair 0321 
6 lines.) 





‘4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
wuglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns, ‘Phone 311. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
yCrescent. ‘T'gms: *‘Meicrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 





ONDON 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, 
KENILWORTH, 
WAVERLEY, 


BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
SOUTHAMPTON Row. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast. 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
weurooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
yer day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for satan, ae List, (3d. p post frea) _ 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by t 


he 
VvEOPLE’S RE F RESHME - HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., LTD., 
STREET, W. 1. 


Sr. Geonan’s Hovsk, 193 REGENT 





EIGNMOUTHL (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Turkish and electric baths in house, 


court, billiards, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATB HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PRopxietoR, Telephone 2655. 





JHERH to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, 8S.W. 1, Room and Breakfast 
6s, 6d. day, or 303, weekly, With dinner 6s, 6d,, OF 
2 guineas weekly, 
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GENERAL WM. EATON 


By Francis Rennect Ropp. 11 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON II 
King of Rome 


By Ocrave Avsry. 16 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
3ombastic, domincering, eccentric, Eaton con- Anpre Mavrois writes:—“ There are few char- 
ceived a great idea. In 1805 he Iced a straggling acters in history so romantic, so appealing, so 


: . Maes pee ed mysterious, as the son of Napolcon. M. Aubry has 
army across the North African desert, on behalf of given us the first complete biography, and it is excel- 


the U.S.A., on a march that ranks with the great lent; at once a very well- told story and a work of 
military achievements of history. historical authenticity.” 






‘THE LAWBREAKER THE COMEDY 
By E. Roy Catvert and TuHeopora CaLvert. OF THE POUND 


—" By Pave Exnzic, author of “ Montagu Norman.” 
i caleates 7s. Od. net. 
‘An authoritative account of crime, criminals, and A ruthless examination of the foreign exchange 


. . tyes 1 yursued | > Government since the suspen- 
the prisons that contain them. A criticism of our policy pursued by the Government since t _— 

i i 1d a “fli : sion of the gold standard, with an account of war 
courts and the punishments they inflict, with many debts, conversion, sterling fluctuations, and the 


constructive suggestions for reform, Exchange Equalization Account. 


HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY, _ MAN IN 
AND CULTURE THE MODERN AGE 


By A. GorvENWEISER. 18s. net. By K. Jasver. 10s. 6d. net. 

A discussion by a distinguished anthropologist of A provocative study of the spiritual decay caused 
some of the outstanding social, cultural, and racial by machine “dominance, mass rule, and_ state 
problems of our time. Is there social evolution? burdens. These are cheapening our culture and 
How does culture travel? Are the races equal? wasting our creative powers. What are modern 


What about the Nordic myth? man's prospects for future development? 






NATIONALISM IN THE ROCHEJAQUELEIN 
SOVIET RUSSIA MEMOIRS 


By Hans Konn. 7s. 6d. net. Edited by Cectt Biccane (March 9). 12 plates. 
15s. ne 
A picture of the Soviet Union from the angle of : + f 
its nationality policy, of its relations with its Eastern _ Known as “ The Bible of La Vendée,” this narra- 
members, and of the reactions of its policy in the tive, with its wealth of graphic detail, is one of the 
East. most important documents of the F rench Revolution. 


GORDON THE AMERICAN 


The Sudan and Slavery PEOPLE 
By P. Cranitts. 12s. 6d. net. By J. Trustow Anpams. 174 illust. 18s. net. 
Time and Tide: “This able and well-documented First his Searchlight on America (12s. 6d. net) 
study gives a clear and trenchant aceount of the aroused interest; then his Epic of America (15s, net) 
later phases of Gordon's career. Readable and boomed into sales; now his new and most important 
impressive.” book is ready. 





MASTERS OF MUSIC 


A re-issue at a bargain price of the ten volumes of this standard os edited by Sir Landon 
Ronald. Lach volume, with a portrait, about 300 pages, 3s. Gd. net. 


WAGNER, by William Wallace. BEETHOVEN, by Harvey Grace. 
MOZART, by Dyncley Husscy. BACH, by Rutland Boughton. 
LISZT, by Frederick Corder. SULLIVAN, by H. Saxe Wyndham, 
SCHUMANN, by Herbert Bedford, BRAHMS, by Jeffrey Pulver 


BYRD, by Frank Howes, BIZET,. by 9. CHParker. 





KEGAN PAUL ROUTLEDGE 
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